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CHAPTER I 

“There’s a lady asking for you, Mr. 
Hanby. She says she won’t go away 
until she sees you.” 

Hanby looked at Smueker, and 
Blghed. The secretary—he had chosen 
this designation himself—was a small 
thin man with an active Adam’s ap 
pie, who despised tact as something 
beneath him. Hanby hud often set 
out for his offices In Leonard street 
with the Intention of letting Smuckei 
go, and of replacing him with a neat 
smiling, efliclent girl; but Invariably 
some sixth sense Informed Smueker 
of his danger. Invariably he would 
speak of his vast responsibilities, ol 
his large family, of his Invalid father, 
of the house he was buying on the 
Installment plan, and of the ravages 
of Insects in his little garden. 

A neat, smiling, and efficient girl 
would have known that her employer 
was busy, and would have found out 
what the visitor’s errand was. 

“What does she want?” inquired 
Hanby. 

Smueker assumed bis superior air 

“She wouldn't 6a.v. Otherwise 1 
Bhould have informed you, Mr. Han¬ 
by.” 

“What do you think she wanted?” 

“1 suspect she is desirous of sell¬ 
ing you a dog.” 

Hanby brightened. 

“That’s easy. Explain in well-chosen 
language that in another incarnation 
l was a priest of Hubastis. 1 cannot. 
Iherefore, as a one-time worshiper of 
the Sacred Cat. buy dogs from strange 
ladies." 

Adolf Smueker sighed. His employ 
er’s frivolity always saddened him 
He would have preferred to stive a 
Sterner, more unbending, portlier, and 
Dlder man, a man who never made 
|okes or saw them Smueker often 
wondered why it was Hilton Hanby 
had succeded so well. A swift glance 
showed Smueker that his employer 
was looking at the photographs of the 
Bplendid estate he was about to buy 

Mr. Smueker passed to the outer 
office with slow step. The lady who 
would not go was tire sort of person 
whom he always surveyed with hos 
tile eyes. She wore too much Jewelry 
and was enwrapped lavishly in fur 

“If,” said he coldly, “you wish to 
sell one or more of your dogs, Mr. 
Hanby says for me to say he’s not 
In the market.” 

The stranger pressed tier three tiny 
beasts so closely to her that they 
yelped. 

“Not all his money could buy even 
one of them 1” she snapped. “I must 
see him. Tell him I shall stay here all 
day until he comes through that 
door.” 

“Madam, 1 suggest telephoning from 
a pay station." 

“My darlings will not enter a tele- 
phone booth, and I dure not trust 
them to anyone else. Tell him l do 
not want to buy or sell. I have some 
thing to say of vital importance, and 
he will be wise to see me at once.’ 

Mr. Smueker, who had all the nns 
tier little curiosities about life which 
dwell so frequently with his sort 
wondered If here ut Inst lie was tc 
learn some bidden details of his em 
ployer’s past. Hanby was a handsome 
and generous man. Women liked him 
Perhaps this singular creature had a 
daughter who had trusted too well 

“Something about his past?" Mr 
Smueker suggested. 

"Something about my past,” flamed 
the caller. 

Mr. Smueker turned on Ids heel and 
re-entered the private office. 

“It isn’t the dogs,” said he. “What 
she wants Is u private conversation 
about the past 1 may he wrong, Mr 
Hanby—I hope I am—but I think she 
knows something about your past 
which may uol be creditable to you ’ 

“Thank you, Smueker I” said Han 
by. “1 can ulways trust you to take 
the kindly view. You ure quite right 
My pust was blacker than uighl It 
1 had my deserts, I should long age. 
have been electrocuted. Bring the 
lady In. I trust she Is beautiful I’ 

Smueker went out, offended As 
usual, tlauby hud luughed at turn 
Well, the day was uol so fat distant 
when Adolf Smueker would have Ids 
turn! He wasted a lot of office time 
dreaming of what be would do wbei 
be was in power. 

“Madam, I have persuaded the boss 
to see you,” he said loftily. Then lie 
Jumped back. “That black dog nearly 
bit mef’ 

“I can rely on Ids Instincts.” she 
enid. “You stand convicted as one 
whom no woman should trust. Do uot 
attempt to deny it. and don t move 
your throat In that Impudent man 
ner!” 

She swept past him Into his em 
ployer's room. 

If he had expected youth or beauty 
Hanby was disappointed. It was a 
tall, gaum old woman who faced him 
He Judged that some day. now long 
distant, she had been beautiful He 
could see tlint she was richly dressed 
and that the Jewels she wore were 
costly. There was a look of tragedy 
In her smoldering dark eyes. 
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be a familiar name. There is the 
Selenos river.” 

“And you were named after It? I 
was born near a big river, too but 
I had a lucky escape. Think of me as 
going through life labeled Housatonie 
Hanby 1” 

“The river was named aftei me,” 
she explained. 

Mr. Hanby thought a moment. 

“Of course California came into the 
Onion luie, didn't It? In the forties. 1 
think.” 

“The river was named after my 
family. Dot after me personally; but 
I did not come here to discuss my 
family affairs or to listen to yours. 
You ace about to buy an eslate near 
PiDe Plains?” 

“I am to complete the purchase this 
afternoon.” 

“You must not go there I” she cried 
dramatically. “1 cannot allow It!" 

Her manner began to antagonize 
Hanby. 

“Why not?” he Inquired coldly. 

“It is sacred ground, and you are 
not Hi to dwell there. The idea of its 



"I Suspect She Is Desirous of Selling 
You a Dofl.” 


being desecrated by a large family 1 b 
iutolerable!” 

“Really, Mrs. Selenos—” he began. 

“Miss," she said. “Above all else I 
despise and loathe men. Men have 
always oppressed me. How they have 
lieu and perjured themselves to keep 
me from the Gray house I But at Inst 
1 am in a position to buy their silence. 
What did you give for the" place?” 

“That, my deal Indy,” he said 
suavely, “is entirely my own affair." 

“1 expected you to lie.” she said. 
“A man of your type would.” Miss 
Selenos took out her check book. 
“Well, what profit do you decide to 
make? I wish to buy the place from 
you." 

“It is not for sale." 

“You dare to refuse to sell?" Her 
voice rose so that the dogs barked 
furiously. “After all my years ol 
waiting, ol persecution, of bitterness 
and exile, you dare to refuse?” 

“It Is not for sale. 1 am sorry, but 
my heart Is set on the place as a 
home. You have hud plenty of time. 
It has been empty for some years.” 

“I ain only now able to buy It. 11 
you will uot sell, will you rent It?" 

"I am going to live there us soon as 
it is ready.” 

"1 despise and loathe men," she 
cried, “and ot all men I loathe and 
despise you most I Of the Innumer 
able houses in tills country you delib 
erately chaos- this one because II will 
hurt me I" She raised her right hand 
.o heaven. “Those who have tried to 
kill me iu the past have perished 
You and vour family anti all that Is 
yours I put under a curse. You are 
going to a House ot tragedy, a house 
wherein walk ghosts of those foully 
murdered!” 

“I'm afraid that’s the wrong tack.” 
he said soothingly. “1 am nol to be 
frightened away like that You are 
not fair to me. A house was for sale, 
and I bought it. Loathe and despise 


me as you will, but do not go away 
thinking I have wronged you." 

“You nave wronged me!” she 
shrieked, her black eyes flashing hate. 

“Ah, ha!” muttered Adolf Smueker. 
who had hitherto listened nnsnecess 
fully. Pausing a moment, be opened 
the door, as the signal bell had com- 
mamled him to. Apparently the 
strange ■ woman was placing under a 
comprehensive curse Hanby and all 
that was his. Smueker gathered that 
his employer was one of a band of 
hardened men whose entire energies 
were expended In keeping Miss Sele 
nos from the Gray house. 

“You go there at your peril!” 8he 
shouted. 

“1 accept the risk," said Hanby, 
qcite unruffled. 

“My vengeance will follow you,” 
site added. 

“Delightful!” Hanby told her. “1 
shall escape the monotony that my 
friends prophesy.’ 

Smueker, who was always nervons 
in flte presence of unusual violence, 
almost admired Hanby for his calm. 

“This way, madam,” said Smueker. 

He led her to the elevator. Mrs. 
Smueker tn her Weehawken home 
would enjoy this. When Hie grille of 
the elevator door had closed upon 
Miss Selenos and her pets, Smueker 
went back to the office smiling. Mrs 
Smueker would certainly enjoy this. 
So would his old father, and the men 
lie talked to on the ferry. As a rule 
they talked about taxing the rich. 
Taxing the rich was a passion with 
Smueker, and he pursued his hobby 
viciously. 

Bui Smueker did not catch his 
usual boat. It was late when he re¬ 
turned to his home. By that time 
the strange visitor and her pets had 
been driven from bis mind hy other 
things. Outside the office a big man. 
red-faced and jocund, slapped him on 
the back. 

“Say,” the stranger said, "ain’t you 
Mr. Hanby’s confidential clerk?" 

Smueker looked about him. No 
member of the office staff was visible. 

“Yes,” he said with confidence. “1 
am, but you have the advantage of 
me.” 

“1 want you to fix It so 1 can get 
a word In private with the boss. I 
want to see him right away.” 

“He goes home at half past four 
t stay till six.” 

“1 guess you have to, being his con 
fidentia! man ” The stranger was evi¬ 
dently pondering over something of 
importance. 

"Do you happen to know If he’s 
considering purchasing a big estate 
up in Dutchess county?” 

“He completed the purchase this 
afternoon.” said Smueker. 

Ttie news brought dismay to the 
red face pf the stranger. Almost tt 
seemed as if he suffered. 

"My G—d!” he cried. “And Mm 
with a family I” 

“Why shouldn’t he buy It?” Smuek- 
er asked. “He’s got the money, as 1 
happen to know.” 

”1 can’t tell you here,” the other 
replied; “hut I’d like you to give him 
a message from me before it’s too late. 
Had your dinner?” 

“Not yet.” 

“How about a bite to eat now?” 

Smueker considered the matter 
with the deliberation that a confiden¬ 
tial clerk might he expected to show 
lie was a heavy eater when another/ 
man fooled the bill, but he was also 
prudent. He did not feel drawn to 
this big, coarse stranger. Further¬ 
more, he wished to he sure that rhl» 
was a genuine invitation il would b« 
ot no advantage to pay for a meal 
while in fair Weehawken a pot roast 
simmered for him. 

I’erhaps the strunger sensed th* 
economic struggle. 

“This is ou me,” he expkilned. 

“Why?” Smuckei demanded. 

“Because I guess you have your 
noss interests at heart, and I want 
vou to tell him something. I’m pull 
lug out for Chicago tonight, or I’d 
tell him myself it s a warning.” 

“Some reference to a disgraceful 
pasl?" Smueker demanded eagerly 

“Some reference to a h —I of a fu 
tore. There’s a place down here run 
by a pal of mine—not much to look 
at .but the planked steaks, oh. baby I 
And there’s some real beer that the 
sailors smuggle in." 

“If il is really Important. I sup 
pose I must consider the welfare of 
my colleague before my own convent 
enee.” 

Blanked steak and real beer! Out 
d—d pot roast I 

Mr. Smut ker ate with the peculiar 
ferocity that Is sometimes seeD In 
• thin, undersized men. 

'TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“I'm afraid you were kepi waiting. 
Hanby begaD pjensantly. 

“1 have lieeD kepi wailing fut thlr 
ty years.” she said. 

“At least you cannot blame me fot 
that." He observed that her eyes 
were fixed on the photographs of 'he 
house he had made arrangements to 
buy. "1 don't think you sent Id your 
card.” 


"M.v name Is Selenos." sne said. 
".Selina?" tlanliy asked. 

“Se'enos. Selenos," she repented 
“ll you were a Californian, it would 
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THE STORY 

Hilton Hanby, prosperous Nepr 
York merchant, has purchased a 
country place—the Gray house, 
near Pine Plains. Miss Selenos, 
a former tenant of the Gray 
house, calls at his office and 
warns him that the house is un¬ 
der a curse. Further alarming 
details are impressed upon Adolf 
Smucker, Hanby’s secretary, by a 
man who claims to have been 
chauffeur for Sir Stanford Sey¬ 
mour, former occupant of the 
place. 


CHAPTER I—Continued 
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“Julius Caesar was a small man." 
he said suddenly, much to his host’s 
amazement. “So was Napoleon. So Is 
I-loyd George.” He bent over the 
table, as If imparting a profound se¬ 
cret “So was the masler of them 
all—my idol, Lenin.” Mr. Smucker 
touched his receding forehead with a 
dramatic gesture. “Don’t think, be¬ 
cause you are twice as big, that you 
can outmatch me here I” 

Again he smute his brow. 

"That’s all right," said the other 
pacifically. “Benny Leonard ain’t a 
big man, and i guess he’s pretty 
good. So was the baby that steered 
Block Sand and won one thousand 
iron men for daddy. You wouldn’t be 
where you are today if you hadn't 
got the gray matter. Say, do you be 
lieve in haunted houses?” 

"I don’t believe in haunted houses," 
Smucker asserted, “nor in the im- 
lnortallty of the soul. I’m away be 
yond that religious bunk!” 

“1 didn’t believe in haunted houses 
when 1 first went up there with Mr, 
Seymour. 1 was like you—conceited 
—bone-headed. I thought I knew it all 
uud then some.” The stranger had a 
cold and compelling eye. He looked 
at Mr. Smucker in a way Hint dis 
pelled many of the secretary’s the¬ 
ories. He leaned over the table, “it’s 
tine and dandy to hold them beliefs 
when you ain't been put to the test I” 

“1 don’t get you,” said Mr. Smuck 
er irritably. 

“Y'ou will,” said tlie other simply 
"1 used to be chauffeur for Mr. Sey 
mour up at the Gray house. His two 
kids died up there. There’s a cutse 
on that place. The man Hint had it 
before lost Ids wife. Nothing the 
mutter with her until she wenl up to 
Dutchess county. Bo, there's jme- 
thing In tlie lake there ttiat colls peo 
pie to It. The man who had it after 
Seymour and me was warned. Sey 
mour said he went there on his own 
responsibility. I’ll say Seymour was 
square about warning him Well sir 
that man was found drowned In that 
d—d lake. The doctors eouldn t find 
a thing the matter, except lie was 
drowned, it's a bad place to live In 
I know I 1 was there for two years 

The stranger's voice sank to a whis 
per. 

’You feel like people are watching 
you ull tlie time," he went on. “When 
you wake up. you think there s’ peo 
|ile at the foot of your bed. arid when 
you switch on the light it seems like 
you catch them going away out ot the 
tall of your eye. The help won t stay 
there. They know! Mr. Seymour— 
he's a lord or something now- 
brought out an old cook from Bug 
IhiiiI She went bughouse from wha' 
she saw." 

"Do you expect me to believe that?' 
Smucker said. 

“No,” said the other. "Yon nin't 
got the education to understand Mr 
Hanby may. All I ask you to do. if 
you want to keep your Job. Is to try 
and prevent him from taking his fnm 
liy up there to live.” 

Smucker bitterly resented the 
strictures on ills education. He 
thought of many cutting things to 
say, but words did not come easily 
Ills brain seethed with brilliant still 
born speeches After a time he gath 
tred his wits together. 

"It amounts to this," he said. “You 
want me to wau Hanby before It's 
too late.” 

“1 don t give a d—n whether you do 
or not.” returned the stranger. “I’ve 
got it off my conscience, if you want 
them to go !<■ their death. It's tip to 
you. Any mar raking his family there 
Is killing 'em. Just ns much as If he 
fed 'em strychnine in their soup What 
do I get foi this? Not a d—n thing 
I'm out a dinner. 

"That," said Smucker quickly, “Is 
your own financial liability." 

“I’m no piker," said the other 
"Hey, Pat, bring a couple ot them 
cigars that Morgan smokes, amt some 
black coffee. My friend here Iras no 
Important date." 


CHAPTER II 


building where Hilton Hanby main 
tained a duplex apartment. Mr 
Smucker was in an unusual frame of 
mind. Whereas his viewpoint was 
often confused, and his rebellion a 
sileDt one. be now saw things with 
a dreadful clarity. He was vocal. 
He told the subway guard that ere 
long those svito cheerfully wore the 
livery of oppressing capitalists would 
be offered the opportunity to revolt, 
if they refused, they would toil in 
deep mines, abject serfs of an 
emancipated proletariat. 

When tiie liveried elevator starter 
at the Hanby apartment Douse In 
tercepted Mr. Smucker and desired 
to know his business, the Weehawken 
philosopher saw in this precaution 
only another instance of the tyranny 
of tlie rich; and when after some 
delay, he was shown into his enr 
ployer’s rooms, he was overripe for 
speech. The girl who opened the 
door looked at him coldly as she de 
tnamled his name. 

"Tell Hanby, Smucker Is here!” be 
said loudly. “A. Smucker I” 

“] asked your name, not what von 
were.” she retorted. 

“My name Is Smucker—Adolt 
Smucker—and Hanby has to see me 
at once I” 

He was shown into a small room 
which led, as investigation proved, to 
a gallery running along one side of 
the apartment. Below him was a 



“What Do I Get for This? Not a 
D—d Thing! I’m Out a Dinner." 


spacious drawing-room. Through an 
arched opening Smucker could see a 
party of diners. Dining, and It was 
past nine o’clock 1 

This, then, was what a duplex 
apartment meant. The Smuckers had 
never been quite sure. They were 
certain only that It was a symptom of 
the criminal extravagance of the un 
taxed rich, won at the cost of the 
workers. 

“Old Smucker here?” Hanby ex 
claimed. “Are you sure?” He turned 
to Ills wife. “Dina, do you hear that? 
Smucker from the office is here.” 

“That odious little man I Well, he 
won’t mind waiting until we have 
finished. You'd better send him a 
cocktail or something. You can’t 
leave us, lust as you are going to 
spring this great surprise.” Dina 
Hanby turned tn one of the servants 

“Mary, ask Mr Smucker to he kind 
enough to wait, and ask If he'd like 
a cocktail. See If he will leave a 
message.” 

Mr. Smucker looked at the cocktail 
greedily. Some day pretty girls like 
this one In neat black and white 
should bring him cocktails when he 
thirsted: hut they should not sneer 
at him. If they sneered, they should 
be lashed. 

"Mr Hanby asks you to wait." said 
Mary Sloan, not softening the blow 
"He’s busy. They’re in the middle 
of dinner.” 

“At half past nine?" 

“That’s what I said. Mr Mucker’ 

"Smucker, Smucker!’’ 

“As he won’t he through vet awhile 
Mr Smuckersmucker. do you want to 
send a message?” 

“No!" the man roared. “I won't! 
Absolutely I will not ! Tell him and 
Ills wife I come on a nintler ot life 
and death. Tell him to leave his 
boon companions for a moment, and 
he will go back to them a saddened 
man I" 

With tlie possible exception ot 
Adolph Smucker. Hanby had not tin 
enemy in '■» world. His children 
adored him, and nls help remained 
until removed h,v marriage or death 
Mary hurried hack. She was Inter 
ested In the announcement her em 
ployei was about to make. He was 


tn his feet when she reached rbe 
dining room. 

“Family and friends!’’ he began. 
“Best of families, best of friends! 
1 stand before you tonight at the ripe 
age of fonr and forty. I have not 
only an announcement to make—I 
have also a confession. I have con 
cealed my name from eveD my wife. 
You have hitherto known me as plain 
Hilton Hanby." 

“Not exactly plain,” his wife 
laughed. “1 could never have mar¬ 
ried a plain man!” 

“Best of wives!” he murmured. “1 
have deceived you. Almost half a 
century ago my mother was drown 
ing in one of our picturesque rivers 
A handsome stranger sprang tn and 
rescued her. Later they were mar¬ 
ried, and her first son she called hy 
the name of that superb stream. My 
true name Is Hnusatonic Hilton Hurl 
by. At school I was known as Tonic. 
At college they called me Tony When 
I married I dropped the name be¬ 
cause my wife was from Cleveland 
and would not have understood To 
night I resume it publicly. There 
are reasons. I am now lord of the 
manor. I have territorial obligations 
Boys and girls. I have been a hard 
worker, and I have prospered Flf 
teen years ago, when I was young 
in the woolen business, I rook, Id 
payment of a had debt, sixty acres 
of land near Los Angeles.” 

“And you've struck oil there?’ 
asked Celia, his eldest daughter. 

"No—this is a true story. I have 
subdivided what was formerly a 
rocky, goat-infested hill, it is now 
Wyldwood. famous as the queen of 
hillside residential parks.’’ 

“Dream on!" said Junior. Hanby’s 
son, who was a Yale sophomore, and 
therefore given to doubting the eD 
tliusiasms of his elders. 

“No dream, my worthless lad, hut 
a fact I I have the money. Half of 
it I have spent this afternoon. Know, 
beloved ones, that I have realized the 
ambitions of a lifetime. About a 
hundred miles away, near the peace¬ 
ful village of I’ine Plains, Housa- 
tonic H. Hanhy owns a lordly estate. 
In this historic home, this feudal 
fastness, he will dispense hospitality 
of the sort his position entails. On 
his private golf course his friends 
will pry gobs of turf from theit beds 
as they now do weekly at Wykugyl 
and Garden City. On ills tennis 
courts, grass and concrete, his chil¬ 
dren will play under his able tute¬ 
lage. until they go in triumph to For¬ 
est Hills. There Sir Housatonic has 
a lake, wherein bass and trout await 
the auglers’ fly. There hls children 
will find a swimming pool—not yet 
built, however—which will make the 
best that Pasadena and Hollywood 
have to offer look like frog ponds.” 

“Oh, dad!’’ Celia cried. “Is this 
real, or do we wake up now?” 

In answer he passed photographs 
around. The Gray house was o fact, 
not a mere hope. 

"Wonderful I” said Mi> Bishop, one 
of Dina's close friends. “But the 
help problem in a thirty-room house 
is appalling. You wont get any one 
to stay.” 

“Mary I” Hanby called out. The 
girl was arranging glasses In the 
anteroom. “You heard what I’ve 
been saying?” 

Mary flushed a little. 

“1 couldn't help it, sir,” she apolo¬ 
gized. 

•‘Go and ask the others if they’ll 
come to the Gray house.” 

“They'll come,” said Mary eagerly. 

“Ask them.” Mrs. Bishop com¬ 
manded. “New York ht'IJ) simply 
hates the country. We tried it out, 
and we know.” 

Mary came back. 

“They’re crazy lo go, sir.” 

”1 don’l know how you do It,’’ said 
Mrs. Bishop. 

“It's easy,” said Hanby. “We treat 
em as If they were human. 

Hanby started as a strange hut j 
somehow familiar voice broke in. 

“They gave a feast the night tifr 
fore Waterloo!" shouted the voice, 
from the distant balcony. 

“its thtil Mucker,” Mary said 
’Tlie idea I" 

“Smucker,” Hanby corrected. ”1 
had forgotten all ubout him. Tell j 
him I’ll he there in a ruomeut." 

“He's got his nerve I" said Junior 
"Besides, the people who gave the 
feast before Waterloo won the bat i 
He. Dad. I hate that man! I wish i 
you’d fire him. Whenever I go to 
the office, he tries lo head me tiff 
from seeing you.” 

“He wishes to save me money.’’ 
said Hanhy. rising. 

Mary descended wrathfully on 
Smucker He was conscious that his ' 
intellectual superiority was lost on [ 
her. In tlie slangy, expressive phrase 
ot her class, she gave Smucker net 
opinion of him. 

CTO BE CONTINUED.) 


At nine o'clock Mr. Smucker stood \ 
outside the Gothic entrance of the i 
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“Who are job, to butt In like that?’ 
she demanded finally. 

Hanby came Into the room, and 
she backed out. 

“Forgot all about you, Smucker,” 
Hanby admitted. "It was a birthday 
party. What Is it?" 

“I wish to see Mrs. Hanby, too.” 
Smucker returned. “It's a matter of 
life and death.” 

Hanby saw that the fellow had 
been drinking, and that the unac¬ 
customed stimulant had let down 
some of SmiKkers barriers of re 
straint. He had always known that 
bis employee disapproved of him 
but he was unprepared for the hate 
that glared from the red-rimmed eyes 
It came as something of a shock. 

“Mrs. Hanby is busy,” he said 
“Also I don't propose to Inflict any 
business troubles on her. 1 may say 
that you behaved In very question 
able taste in shouting what you did 
Just now. It’s none of your d—d 
business whether 1 have a few peo¬ 
ple in to dinner, Is it?” 

“A matter ot life and death,' 
Smucker went on. “1 am wasting my 
time, alarming my own wife, and 
spending car fare, all for your bene¬ 
fit, and you Insult me. I might have 
expected It!” 

“It’s nothing to do with office busl 
ness, then?" 

“A matter of life and death 
Mis. Hanby must hear It, too.” 

Hanby paused a moment. 

“All right I I’ll send for her." 

Dina Hanby bed long ago known 
that In Smucker her husband em¬ 
ployed a disaffected and unpleasant 
sort of man. She bowed coldly to 
the intruder, who found in her fresh 
fuel for his wrath. He saw a lovely 
woman of forty, who looked no more 
than thirty. He hated her for that 
Mrs. Smucker was not dowered with 
beauty. He saw a splendidly dressed 
woman who held herself regally. He 
considered that at forty a woman 
should be plump, and not concerned 
about dress or complexion. First of 
all she should be a good cook. 

Mrs. Elanby outraged bis sense of 
feminine proportion. She was slen 
der and graceful. Once, In the of 
tice, when the light had been poor 
he had mistaken her for Celia. 

“1 am the deaths head at the 
feast,” he said pompously. “You have 
been Imagining yourself the mistress 
of a great mansion. It is a house of 
death and disaster!” 

“Oh, Ilil I" she cried. “Wbat does 
he mean?” 

What the red-faced man had told 
him an hour or so earlier, Smucker 
now wove into an Intensely dramatic 
narrative. Mrs. Hanby, listening 
eagerly, learned that the bouse in 
which she and her children were to 
live hod. since Its erection more than 
a hundred years before, been the 
tomb of all young people who inbab 
lted It. There was u superstitious 
strain in her. and Smucker could see 
that she grew uneasy it Irritaieri 
him to see Hanby Immune from fear 

“Is this true?” she asked her bus 
band. 

It relieved her to see him wholly 
unaffected by the dread that gripped 
her. She did not understand why be 
was concerned mainly with getting 
an accurate description of Mr. Sey 
ntour’s chauffeur. 

"Smucker, it’s kind ot you to tube 
the trouble to come here," said Han 
by, at last; “but you've been the vic¬ 
tim of a practical joker. I’ve bad 
one already, and this is the second ’’ 

“You think I'm lying?" Smucker 
cried angrily. 

“No—1 think you were used merely 
as a tool.” 

"And ttiis is your gratitude!” Bit 
teiuess was in Smucker’s voice. “It 
Is only what I might have expected!’ 

Smucker would have been wise to 
note the unusual look of sternness 
which passed across his employer's 
face. 

“1 will have a taxi called to take 
you to the subway. It is raining 
I’m obliged to you for coming Smuck 
er. You didn’t know you were the 
victim of a man trying to play a joke 
on me.” 

While Hanby went to the telephone 
In a booth outside, Smucker turned 
on Mrs. Hanby. He reveled in her 
uneasiness. It gave him, the bringer 
of it. a gratifying sense of superior 
It.v. 

“Dance, drink, revel, and oppress 
wlille you may I” be said. “The time 


is coming when we Intellectuals will 
reign I” He looked through the win¬ 
dow, which gliowed t lie Hudson. 
“What do you see there?” 

“The river, I suppose.” said Mrs 
Hanby, puzzled. 

“It will be a river of blood some 
day. from Albany to the sea. It will 
he reddened with the blood of cor 
rupt politicians, of the officer caste 
trained at West Point to enslave us. 
it will be red wltb the blood of New 
York capitalists. His blood, your 
husband s blood—” 

Dina Hanby looked at hi in with 
flashing eyes. Why did this vin.Iie 



Me!" 

tlve little creature hate a man who 
had kept him on year after year 
simply through pity? 

“Be quiet,” she said, "you disgust 
me!” 

She turned from him, and met her 
husband coming in. 

“The taxi’s coming,” he said. “l.et 
me know tomorrow to what expense 
you've been put. Good night!” 

When Smucker had gone, Dina put 
her bands on her husband’s shoul 
ders. 

“Dear,” stie said, “you've always 
been very good to me. You’ve given 
me everything that i wanted and 
much more than I deserved. 1 want 
to ask a favor.” 

“It Is granted," he replied; “even 
unto the half of my lands and for¬ 
ests, my lakes and lordly manor 
houses, and the small change I have 
in my pocket.” 

‘Get rid of that man the first thing 
tomorrow. He is evil, and hates you.” 

“All right, Salome," said Hanby 
“His head will be on a charger for 
you any time you care to call for It 
after ten o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

As she went hack to her guests, 
she asked him why he laughed at 
Smucker’s story. 

"Because Reggie Brophy and Bill 
Pelham have put up a joke on me. 
Reggie is mad as a hornet because 
this cuts out our Wednesday and 
Sunday foursome. Pelham said he'd 
prevent me from going there by hook 
or crook. If that wasn’t Reggie feed 
ing old Smucker with that haunted 
house stuff. I’ll drink the lake dry!" 

“It might be Reggie,” she admit 
ted. “It would be just tike him 
What about Bill Pelham?” 

“Bill is Selina, the patron saint ot 
Pekes and toy Poms. Listen to the 
story ot Miss Selenos. who hates and 
despises meu. particularly me. Bill 
is about the best actor in our crowd 
and he made up pretty well— well 
enough to foot me for a time.” 

“But would they do it?” she asked. 

“It will be a long wet driDk for 
me if I’m wrong,” he laughed. 

"Wanted on the long distance, sir.' 
said Mary Sloan 

“Ask Junior to go.” said his father 
“I want to tell the rest about Reggie 
and Bill," he explained to his wife. 

Before he could commence his re 
cital. Junior, usually impassive to the 
point of irritation, hurst in. 

"It's from the police at Pine 
Plains,” he cried. "Dad, your care 


taker at the Gray house has been mur¬ 
dered 1" 

Hilton Hanby came back to his 
guests after ten minutes at the tele 
phone. 

”A very unfortunate thing,” he told 
them. “A man named Kerr, whom I 
enguged through my lawyers only 
yesterday, has been killed I must 
go up tomorrow and see about It." 

“I’ll go with you, dad," Junior said 
promptly. “Tell us the details.” 

“There ore none. Kerr was an un 
married man ot good character, a 
veteran of Hie Spanish-American war, 
who had been living at Kingston I 
wanted a caretaker, because we 
shan’t be living there for a time, ami 
I’ve been warned that thieves make 
a specialty of new plumbing fixtures 
if there’s nobody to guard them.” 

"But you haven’t had time to put 
any in,” said Dina. 

“That’s the mysterious part of it— 
there's nothing to steal. Kerr moved 
a bed and a few household belongings 
into a ground-floor room, and they 
have not been disturbed.” 

“Was he killed Inside the house?” 
Celia demanded. 

“No—outside. His body was found 
in tile lake.” 

llumby shot a quick look at his 
wife as he said this. From the little 
frown she gave he saw that rite mem 
ory of wliot Smucker had said tin 
gered with her and assumed a new 
importance at this tragedy. 

“Was he drowned?” Dina asked. 

“No—In's head was battered tn with 
the handle of a pick. Why tliev 
threw him In the lake I can’t Imagine. 

“They did It to conceal the body,” 
suggested Junior. “The weights 
probably slipped off and the corpse 
came to the surface again." 

“Lakes are always dragged," Han¬ 
by replied. “It seems a silly, mean 
ingless crime.” 

“There’s always motivation, If you 
know where to look for It,” Junior 
answered wisely. “On the whole, it’s 
rather fortunate that I’m going up 
with-you tomorrow." 

“The police will be delighted,” his 
father said. 

Hanby was annoyed to think that 
this crime had obtruded itself on his 
birthday. It was a bad beginning for 
his ownership of the Gray house. 

“The police!” sneered Junior. 
“What do the police know of the psy¬ 
chology of crime?” 

“Pity them, don’t chide them,” 
Celia mocked. “Poor policemen, they 
haven’t been to Mercersburg and New 
Haven.” 

“There’s probably a whole lot more 
in this than you think,” Junior went 
on, unshaken. “On the face of It. 
it’s a crazy, motiveless crime. We 
may run into all sorts of amazing 
things—wheels within wheels. Kerr 
may not have been a caretaker. He 
may have been sen 1 , there to spy 
on us.” 

“Then who killed him?" Har.by 
snapped. He could see that Dina 
was disturbed more than he liked. 
“And why?” 

“That we shall find out.” replied 
Junior. “When first you spoke of the 
Gray house, I thought there was 
something mysterious about It. Why 
diil it stand empty so long? Haunt 
ed, probably. Oh, these things hap 
pen! In your generation they scoffed 
but we are wiser. In my psycbol 
ogy class—” 

“Tell me about it tomorrow," in 
terrnpted his father. “Come on. peo 
pie—let’s dance! This Is m.y birth 
day. Away with gloom 1” 

He seized Dina, and they began 
elaborate improvisations on a fox 
trot mol it. 

"You don't think there’s anything 
in it, do you?” Dina asked him. “i 
mean, anything to do with what that 
awful little man was saying?” 

“Of course oot,” be answered 
“We shall find at the inquest that j 
some roving tramp killed Kerr to 
steal his savings.” 

"Tramps!” she said. She was city ! 
bred, and distrusted remote places 
■■There are always tramps, aren't j 
there?” 

“They won’t worry us. We shall ; 
have a house filled with people, and j 
there’ll be gardeners and workers I 
Also—this is my great surprise—I’m 
taking a year off from business. I 
can afford it.” 

I TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE STORY 

Hilton Hanby, prosperous New 
York merchant, has purchased a 
country place—the Gray house, 
near Pine Plains. Miss Selenos, 
a former tenant of the Gray 
house, calls at his office and 
warns him that the house is un¬ 
der a curse. Further alarming 
details are impressed upon Adolf 
Smucker, Hanby’s secretary, by a 
man who claims to have been 
chauffeur for Sir Stanford Sey¬ 
mour, former occupant of the 
place. The Hanbys laugh off the 
warnings they have received both 
from Miss Selenos and from 
Smucker's acquaintance, as some 
form of practical joke. But they 
are shocked when they hear that 
the caretaker whom they have 
put in charge of the Gray house, 
a man named Kerr, has been 
mysteriously murdered. 


CHAPTER II—Continued 

“Oh, HU, how lovely!” she cried. 
“I’ve hated your business because it 
has kept you away from us so much. 
Can you really afford It?" 

“I’m rolling in money,” he said gay 
ly. “1 bought acreage and sold by 
the front foot. I’m a boy again!” 

“That’s nothing new, Housatonie” 
she laughed. “Ada Bishop really be¬ 
lieves that’s your absurd name. You’ll 
be a boy when you die!” 

“Darling Dina, don’t worry about 
Smucker and his drunken dream. I’ll 
have it out with old Bill tomorrow 
and Reggie will have to confess that 
he failed. It was a fool scheme of 
theirs, anyway.” 

“When did you ever know Bill Pel¬ 
ham to do anything really foolish?” 

“He acted the part superbly. It 
fooled me completely.” 

“I don’t mean that exactly. It 
seems so stupid to imagine that any 
one could be scared away from a 
house by vague talk like that. Hil, 
do verify the names Smucker gave 
you—Mr. Seymour and the others 
Promise me 1” 

“Probably ail names that Reggie 
thought up on the spur of the mo¬ 
ment ; but I’ll ask the agent I bought 
the place from, If that will satisfy 
you.” 

• * • o • • • 

Adolf Smucker was always earlier 
at tlie office than the other em¬ 
ployees. It gained him a reputation 
for punctuality, and enabled him to 
learn much of the firm’s business that 
would otherwise be kept from him. 

He was nervous on this particular 
morning. He had gone home the 
night before, and had told his fam¬ 
ily of all the daring and splendid 
things he had said and done. Mrs. 
Smucker, usually so admiring and 
reassuring, had remarked: 

“Dolf, you've fired yourself. You 
might hove waited till the two girls 
was out of school I” 

Smucker’s father had listened rap¬ 
turously to the account of the planked 
steak. 

"Real beer!” he said many times. 
“Not in this life shall I taste real 
beer again 1” 

“Nor in the life to come,” said his 
daughter-in-law "Turn your thought 
from your sinful appetites." She 
looked at the clock. “It’s time you 
went to the docks.” 

Assuredly Adolf Smucker was un 
happy. He was filing letters Indus 
trlously when Hanby sent for him 

“No,” said Hanby, as Adolf un¬ 
sheathed his newly pointed pencils. 
“I’m not giving yon any letters to¬ 
day. I’m getting rid of you. The 
cashier will pay you a month’s sal 
ary.” 

The Adam’s apple tried to burst 
Its bounds. 

“I’m sure I’ve worked long and 
faithfully for you, Mr. Hanby,” 
Smucker cried. "I don’t deserve 
this 1” 

“You don’t,” returned Hanby. “Two 
weeks’ salary would be quite suffi¬ 
cient. Listen to me, Smucker. You’ve 
never been either faithful or efficient. 
God knows why I didn’t fire you 
years ago. I suppose those hard 
luck stories you used to sprlqg when¬ 
ever you were in danger saved you. 
You told nte less than a month ago 
the same old yarn about paying in¬ 
stallments on your house and looking 
after an old father. Don’t interrupt I 
Your house was paid for three years 
ago, and your old father Is night 
watchman on some docks near where 
you live. Your three elder children 
keep themselves and help support the 
home. Probably you are comfortably 
fixed.” 

Smucker raised his voice. 

"Mr. Hanby, 1 won’t be fired with¬ 
out a good reason 1” 

“You’ve not even been honest,” con 
tlnued Hanby. "There are petty cash 
irregularities that cnn be gone into 
if you wish It, and certain losses of 
postage stamps. If you are wise, 
yon won’t Irritate me any longer.” 

Smucker withdrew. So they had 
found out about him! What a trick 
for a rich man like Hanby, to be 
watching when an old employee used 
an office stamp for his private cor¬ 
respondence I 

When he was much excited, there 
were noises in Mr. Smucker's head as 
of things about to burst. What a day 
there would be when the intellectu 


als controlled the workers and en 
slaved the capitalists! He had been 
one of those who believed that Lenin 
was to be the savior of America. 
Lenin had died, but others would be 
raised up. Smucker’s visions of ven 
geance were stupendous. They died 
down a little when he reflected that 
he must face that sound domestic 
economist, Mrs. Adolf. He drew his 
month’s unearned salary vindictively. 

At eleven o’clock Bill Pelham, sum¬ 
moned by telephone, sauntered into 
Hanby’s office. He was a slight man, 
above middle height, with dark hair 
and eyes. His was a tired, lined face 
—the face of a man to whom success 
has not come. No man was closer 
to him than Hanby. 

‘‘How’s the dog market, Bill?” Han¬ 
by asked. 

“1 don’t know; but my business is 
going to the dogs, if that’s what you 
mean. We can’t all guess where the 
wheel is going to stop. Sorry 1 
couldn’t get to your dinner party last 
night. Dina rang me up and told me 
that my absence was the only blem¬ 
ish.” | 

"That’s a fact. Bill.” Hanby 
looked at him keenly. “You don’t 
relish this country life idea?” 

“It’s a tragedy to me." Pelham 
groaned. “Your home is my home. 
You let me come when I want to and 
leave when I want to. You ask no 
vain questions, and my grouches nev¬ 
er make you angry. I don’t know 
what the devil I shall do. You've 
been blessed above all the men 1 
know. Your girls are pretty and 
popular, and yet they don’t go guz¬ 
zling gin with chauffeurs. Your boy 
is popular, and yet he keeps clean. 
I’ve often thought the Hanby family 
was sent to show that decency was 
possible even in this Jazz life we lead. 
Do I relish your going? Don’t make 
a jest of it 1” 

“You’ll be at the Gray house, too. 
You can’t drop out of our lives, so 
don’t anticipate it. Funny place, the 
Gray house! I suppose you read 
that my caretaker was murdered last 
night?” 

“Haven’t seen the morning papers. 
Tell me about it.” 

‘‘A puzzling crime,” commented 
Pelham, when he had heard all that 
his friend knew. 

“1 may be next,” Hanby said, won¬ 
dering how long Bill could maintain 
this air of complete innocence. “Poor 
Dina a widow, with the chance of 
marrying a better man 1” 

“Don’t I” said Bill, frowning. “1 
don’t like to bear you make a Joke 
of that sort of thing. If Dina died, 
could you ever marry again?” 

“Good G—d, no 1 Of course not I” 
replied Hanby, startled. . 

“She couldn’t either. Hil, old man, 
don’t you know that every now and 
again in this human family two peo¬ 
ple are born like Dina and you—two 
people whom nothing can separate 
but death? I’ve watched you with 
other women, and I’ve watched her 
with other men—pretty women, too, 
—and better-looking cusses than you 
Tell me, have you ever seen a woman 
you care a d—n for since you met 
Dina?” 

“No.” 

“And she’s seen no other man. Yon 
two are marvels. That family of 
yours is what it is because ot its 
parents.” 

“I didn’t mean that about Dina 
marrying,” Hanby said, a little 
shamefacedly. “You know men don’t 
like to seem sentimental. Your 
friendship has been a great deal to 
ns Bill, and you are not going to 
drop out.” 

“I worship Dina," Bill Pelhnm said 
meditatively. "Directly I saw her. 
twenty years ago, 1 knew that she 
wns the one woman." He smiled 
whimsically. “Every Christmas she 
lets me kiss her under the mistle¬ 
toe Once every year! You can bet 
I shall be with you on Christmas 
eve, anyway.” 

Hanby smiled. 

“If we lived in some European 
countries, I should have to challenge 
you to a duel tor that and kill you.” 

"It’s the dark, saturnine villain 
who does the slaying,” Bill remind 


ed him. “I should sneer diabolical¬ 
ly, and ask you to name the rib un¬ 
der which you would like my rapier 
to go.” He lighted a cigarette. “Why 
did you ask me to come?” 

“To discuss your Aunt Selina.” 

“How the devil did you know I 
had an Aunt Selina? She was a great- 
grandaunt, a playmate of Martha 
Washington. If the family history Is 
correct.” 

“I didn't know it. Look here, Bill 
—Dina’s all upset about some merry 
spirits who have been trying to 
frighten me away from Pine Plains. 
Do you admit coming here and pre¬ 
tending to be Miss Selenos, who hated 
and despised me above all men, and 
pinned her faith on dogs?” 

“One of us is crazy,” replied Bill 
Pelham. “At the time you say I was 
here, a dozen men will prove that I 
was In Chicago. I have played prac¬ 
tical jokes, and I hope to again, If 1 
live; but I know nothing of this. Tell 
me all.” 

Hanby described not only his ex¬ 
perience but that of Adolf Smucker. 

"You can count Reggie out, too,” 
Pelham declared. “He’s at the bank¬ 
ers’ convention in Baltimore. These 
two people may be fakes, but Reggie 
and I are innocent. Silly sort or 
stories to tell 1” 

“That’s what Dina said.” 

“Is she worried?” 

“Just a little. Nothing physical 
can scare her, but she takes funny 
psychological excursions. She w r as 
reading an English book on 'Haunted 
Houses’ when I left” 

•There are such things,” Pelham 
said, gravely. “Glamis castle, for 
one, and the house where the Wes¬ 
leys lived. I don’t know enough to 
disbelieve. Look here, Hil—we’ve 
got to get to the bottom of this.” 

“What do you suggest?” 

“I’ve got a clear day. I’ll Inter¬ 
view the man you bought the place 
from, and find out about past ten¬ 
ants. Also, I’ll see if there was a 
Selenos family holding land grants in 
California. I’ll probably drop in af¬ 
ter dinner. Where are you off to?” 
concluded Pelham, as Hanby reached 
for his hat. 

"Pine Plains. Junior is motoring 
me up. I’ll be back by dinner time, 
with luck. Anyhow, wait for me. 
I’ve got to see about another care¬ 
taker and arrange for the burial of 
Kerr. Not a cent was found on him, 
and it seems that he has no rela¬ 
tions. I feel responsible, in a way. 
Junior seems to think that he’s going 
to be a Sherlock Holmes, to the cha¬ 
grin and confusion of the Pine Plains 
police.” 

“There is no such thing as a mean¬ 
ingless crime.” Pelham remarked. 
“Junior may be of some help.” 

“I hope so. 1 want to clear np 
everything, so that Dina and Celia 
won’t have a chance to feel nervous. 
Dina has a vague idea that the coun¬ 
try is dangerous. She was raised in 
Cleveland’s most select residential dis¬ 
trict, and has always lived In cities. 
I’m a wild man from the Housatonic 
feud country, and the Idea of tramps 
doesn't give me a thrill at all.” 

“If I know Dina,” Bill said thought 
fully, "she’ll be less worried about 
tramps than she will about any reput 
ed curse on the place. Like many 
of those highly strung women, she’s 
psychically sensitive. If all these 
trngedies happened there, she's 
bound to hear of them. You've al 
ready had a murder on your front 
lawn." 

“That’s not serious,” Hanby re¬ 
turned. "Some wunderiug yegg killed 
the poor fellow for his savings.” 

“1 wish you hadn’t sent that Sel¬ 
enos woman off without getting more 
particulars from her. You calmly 
shut all avenues of information.” 

“Her manner was so Infernally in¬ 
sulting, Bill. You know I’m not the 
sort of man to be told that I must 
sell the house I’ve selected os a home 
after Inspecting hundreds of places 
The poor old thing was crazy.” 

“What about Smucker?” 

“Hooch talked there Smucker’s 
not too well balanced, either." 

Bill Pelham shook his head. 

“I don’t like It." he gnid 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE STORY 

Hilton Hanby, prosperous New 
York merchant, has purchased a 
country place—the Gray house, 
near Pine Plains. Miss Selenos, 
a 'orraer tenant of the Gray 
house, calls at his office and 
warns him that the house is un¬ 
der a curse. Further alarming 
details are impressed upon Adolf 
Smucker, Hanby's secretary, by a 
man who claims to have been 
chauffeur for Sir Stanford Sey¬ 
mour, former occupant of the 
place. The Hanbys laugh off the 
warnings they have received both 
from Miss Selenos and from 
Smucker’s acquaintance, as some 
form of practical Joke. But they 
are shocked when they hear that 
the caretaker whom they have 
put in charge of the Gray house, 
a man named Kerr, has been 
mysteriously murdered. Hanby 
consults his friend Pelham. 


CHAPTER III 

— 5 — 

At the real-estate offices of Doug 
las & Smith, Pelham was referred by 
Douglas, whom he knew, to a Mr 
Appleton. 

“Appleton will tell you everything, 
said Douglas. “He has an amazing 
memory for details, and a great of 
feci ion for the Gray house. Come in 
to my office when you’re through." 

Frederick Appleton was a small 
plump man of sixty. He had a dis 
tlngulshed conservatism in dress, a 
florid complexion, and blue eyes 
which looked more than usually large 
owing to the thickness and power of 
the lenses he wore. After a little 
preliminary talk, Pelham fudged him 
to he one of those men In relatively 
unimportant offices who bring to their 
tasks a certain not unpleasing pom- 
pousness. 

“1 have In this book," said Mr. Ap 
Pleton. pointing to a ledger, “a com¬ 
plete record of the tenants and the 
expenses of the Gray house for al¬ 
most thirty-five years. Here yon will 
find the cost of the upkeep of house 
grounds, and stables. In my head I 
have many facts concerning the peo¬ 
ple who have resided there, which 
would he out of place In the books 
of a strictly business firm.” 

“I take It, then,” said Pelham, 
“that you have an unusual Interest 
in mankind?” 

Mr. Appleton’s shrewd but kindly 
face beamed. 

“We see a great deal more In this 
line ...f work than you would suppose. 
Oh, dear me, yesl Do I understand 
that Mr Hanby desires Information 
about 'lie place?” 

“Yes. and Mr. Dougins said that 
you could tell nu everything. He Is 
a close personal friend of Mr. Hanby.” 

Mr. Appleton’s eyes grew a little 
harder. 

“So 1 Inferred from the fact that 
the sale was not made through me. 1 
knew that Mr. Hanby was Interested 
In the Gray house, but 1 admit being 
staggered when Mr. Douglas made 
Hie announcement that It was sold.” 

tt was clear to Pelham that the 
other man was chagrined. No doubt 
It was the allowable annoyance of 
an old and trusted employee, who 
having been consulted for so long Is 
suddenly left out of the firm’s confl 
rierice In the sale of a property. 

“Not that 1 am criticizing Mr 
Douglas,” the other went on. “Oh. 
dear me. no!” His manner was brisk 
and cheerful again. “What can I do 
for you, Mr. Pelham?” 

“Did you ever know a Miss Sel 
etios ?” 

“She occupied the Gray house for 
three years. I remember her well. 
Poor lady, she loathed and despised 
men, particularly your humble serv 
ant. We had to evict her for non 
payment of rent She had ample 
warning, but we had to call the sheriff 
in. May I ask how you know her?” 

“She called on Mr. Hanby and 
threatened him with all sorts of wild 
vengeances If he did not sell the 
place to her.” 

There was no doubt about Mr. Ap 
pleton’s Interest now. 

“1 can quite believe It,” he said 
“1 remember that when we put her 
out she said that I should be dead 
within the year. I may say that my 
good wife was very much relieved 
when the twelvemonth had passed I 
hear that she has at last Inherited the 
great Selenos fortune. They were 
land-poor for many years.” 

“You think she’s not normal?” 

“Insanity In the family.” said Mr 
Appleton firmly. “The things she sala 
to me were most Indelicate, and could 
only be explained by madness of a 
hereditary type.” The speaker hesi 
tated for a moment. “1 suppose she 
did not mention my name?” 

“I think not. i suppose you remem 
ber Mr Seymour?” 

“Now Sir Stanford Seymour. Oh. 
dear me, yes I I ventured to call 
upon him when In England two years 
ago. The tragedy had left Its mark 


on Sir Stanford, but he was always 
a reserved type.” 

“What tragedy?” 

“His two sons were drowned in Gu¬ 
lak e.” 

“Who was the previous tenant?" 

“Mr. John Throckmorton His wife 
died at the Gray house. A lovely 
woman ! I went to the funeral. Very 
sad Indeed. The lake again.’’ 

“It seems to have been a house ot 
death.” Pelham commented. He did 
not relish the idea of the Hanby fam 
ily inhabiting It as much as he had 
done. “Who came after Sir Stanford 
Seymour?” 

“He sublet It—subject to our ap 
proval, of course—to Mr. Crosby 
Norton. Mr. Norton lost his four 
children.” 

“In that same d—d lake?” 

“1 regret to say yes.” Mr. Apple- 
ton looked shrewdly at his visitor 
‘Have yon much influence with Mr 
Hilton Hanby?” 

“1 am bis closest friend.” 


“Do you suppose that you could 
influence him to reconsider his pur¬ 
chase?” Mr. Appleton was consider- 




Mr. Appleton’s Eyes Grew a Little 
Harder. 


ate and sympathetic. “1 am not a 
believer In haunted houses. 1 try to 
be skeptical in such matters, but 
there seems to be a strange fate 
about the Gray house. It always 
takes toll of the young and happy 
Those Seymour children, for exam 
pie— high-bred, strong, happy hoys 
who could swim excellently; yet they 
are dead, and at Sir Stanford s death 
hts title goes to a distant cousin. 
Then the Norton children, three girls 
and a boy—the lake got them, too 
I tell myself It was n coincidence 
Perhaps! Perhaps I” His manner 
grew more confidential. “Tell me. 
Mr. Pelham, did you ever hear such 
a chain of coincidences ns that?" 

“It’s most disturbing news,” admit 
ted Pelham. 

“It seems to me," said the other 
“that if these unhappy facts were 
duty brought to Mr. Hanby’s notice 
he could not ' disregard them. No 
doubt Miss Selenos' manner annoyed 
him, and he disregarded her story on 
that account; yet"—Appleton tapped 
the big ledger—“the facts are all 
down here in my own handwriting.” 

“I’m afraid whatever 1 said would 
make him all the more determined to 
go. He Is a skeptic, and opposition 
makes hitn ready to fight. I don’t 
think anything would make him give 
It up.” 

“1 have done my duty, then,” said 
Appleton briskly. “No doubt he is 
right, and these deaths were due to 
lack of care. I have here a letter, 
with estimate Inclosed, from a Pine 
Plains carpenter, who agreed to put 
the rustic bridge In order. That 


bridge, Mr. Pelham, crossed the lake 
at its deepest part The Seymour 
boys were fishing from It when It 
gave way. I rather think the Norton 
children were found near there, too.” 

Appleton turned to the estimate. 

“Yon see, Mr. Pelham, these trag¬ 
edies might have been averted if the 
owner had seen fit to expend sixty- 
four dollars and eighteen cents. It 
was owing to my influence that the 
lake was completely filled in, and the 
stream feeding It was diverted to the 
lower lake. Instead of five acres of 
water filled with stumps, which made 
fishing difficult, Mr. Hanby has now 
a twenty-acre lake with good bass 
and trout in it and not a pickerel to 
do .damage. I have fished there ev¬ 
ery year, and I know. I wonder if 
Mr. Hanby would extend the cour¬ 
tesy to me?” 

‘‘I’ll answer for him,” said Pelham 
“I’m a fisherman myself. Thank you 
for what you've told me.” 

“Well?” Douglas asked, a little tat 
er. “Get what you wanted?" 

“And more,” said Pelham. “The 
Gray house has a dismal atmosphere 
about It, to my way of thinking. Ap 
pleton seems to think that for less 
than sixty-five dollars all those lives 
might have been saved.” 

“1 think he’s right,” said the oth 
er. “The old lake was within a few 
yards of the house, and very deep 
It was too much of a temptation to 
children. The hanks were steep, too 
as I recall them.” 

“Then you don't believe in the 
curse theory?” 

Douglas lighted a cigar before an 
swering Pelham’s question. 

“In my office, during business hours, 
the idea seems silly; but sometimes, 
when i can’t sleep at night, I’m not 
so sure. I’ve Highland blood in my 
veins, remember, and race memories 
of haunted houses, and curses that 
descend from generation to genera 
tion. Don’t ask me, Bill.” 

“You give me the seme sort of 
comfort that Appleton does. He tells 
me what curdles my blood, and then 
explains it all away by a carpenter's 
estimate that missed the mark.” 
«•••••* 

It was not a very comfortable mo 
tor trip for the Hanbys. When Junior 
drove, his father thanked God that 
his will was made and his affairs 
were in order. When Hanby was at 
the wheel, his son struggled between 
a feeling of pride that his progeni 
tor still had his nerve left, and a 
fear that never again would he tread 
the campus at New Haven. 

“Corking road!” Junior commented, 
when Pine Plains was in sight. 

“Was It a road?" his father de 
manded. “I’m relieved to know that 
I thought it was a race track.” 

‘Where’s the Gray house?” 

‘•We passed it on the last lap.” 

“You might have pointed it oOt to 
me.” remarked young Hanby. 

“Why? I thought, ns we went by. 
that neither of us would ever have 
the opportunity to inhabit it,” 

Junior laughed. 

“This old bus can certainly clip 
off the milestones!” 

“Don’t boast. You only scratched 
the one you hit.” 

“It beats me.” his son remarked 
philosophically, “why cows don’t 
know their own minds. 1 didn't 
dream thnt beast was going to give 
us a race." 

“Slow down. Junior I” his sire com 
manded. ‘‘We’ve got to stand well 
in this community.” 

Hilton Hanby stepped from the car 
to be greeted by the local police chief 
and an officer from Kingston. 

“This is my son. Sherlock Gaborlau 
Hanby,” he said. “Is the inquest 
over?” 

“Yes,” said the local man. “1 wish 
you’d been here before.” 

"Any clew to the murderer?" Junior 
asked. 

“Not a one.” 

Junior smiled. He knew exactly 
how it would be. 

“But there’s a mighty Interesting 
development. This fellow Kerr 
wasn’t Kerr at all. He had a whole 
string ot aliases. We finger-printed 
him, and fitted the right name to 
him. Your caretaker, Mr. Ilnnby. 
was Bed Chapin, wanted for ’most 
everything up to murder.” 

“That’s interesting,” Hanhy ex 
claimed. "A murderer murdered t” 

He was not pleased to think that , 
such a man had been In his employ 
although engaged by an agent. 

“His references was stolen front 
some Spanish war veteran named 
Kerr. We'll find out all about It 
soon Also he had Kerr’s discharge 
papers and a medal. Want to took 
at him, sir?” 

“Not on your life!” said Hanby. 
who detested morbid things. 

“I’d like to." Junior suggested. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Wliai the Gray House Hid! 


THE STORY 

Hilton Hanby, prosperous New 
York merchant, has purchased a 
country place—the Gray house, 
near Pine Plains. Miss Selenos, 
a former tenant of the Gray 
house, warns him that the house 
is under a curse. Further alarm¬ 
ing details are impressed upon 
Adolf Sraucker, Hanby’s secre¬ 
tary, by a man who claims to 
have been chauffeur for Sir Stan¬ 
ford Seymour, former occupant 
of the place. The Hanbys laugh 
j off the warnings, as some form 
of practical joke. But they are 
i shocked when they hear that the 
caretaker whom* they have put in 
charge of the Gray house, a man 
named Kerr, has been mysteri¬ 
ously murdered. Hanby consults 
his friend Pelham. The family 
starts for the new home. Apple- 
ton, a clerk of Douglas and 
i Smith, the agents from whom 

j Hanby bought the Gray house, 

explains to Pelham, that a dan¬ 
gerous pond near the house, in 
which several children have been 
drowned, has since been filled in, 
but he urges Pelham to dissuade 
Hanby from occupying the Gray 
house. Hanby and Junior learn 
that the caretaker was known 
to the police as “Red Chapin" 
and had a bad record. 


CHAPTER III—Continued 

— 6 — 

It was his first opportunity to see 
a man with a price on his head. 
Death had revealed with marked 
emphasis the unsocial qualities with 
which Red Chapin had been dowered 
What he had tried during life to hide 
was now plain for all the world to 
see—the loose mouth, the short crani¬ 
um, the thrust-forward jaw. Junior 
shuddered a little. 

‘‘What do you suppose he wanted the 
Job of looking after an empty house 
for?” 

“It’s my belief he was hiding,” said 
i the policeman from Kingston. “I’ve 
checked up on him pretty well. He 
I kept himself to himself in Kingston. 
He received no callers or mail. His 
landlady says he was suspicious of 
strangers, lied was always one to fre¬ 
quent pool rooms and places like that; 
but this trip he kept away from them. 
Why? He knew they was after him.” 

“Who?” Junior asked eagerly, for- 
| getting that he was listening open- 
eyed to a policeman ignorant of psy¬ 
chology. 

“The man that bumped him oft. We 
; shan’t probably ever know who. We’ve 
, got Red, and somebody else’ll pick up 
' his pals when their time comes.” 

The policeman pointed to the dead 
man's big, roughened hand. 

“That’s the hand that squeezed the 
i life out of a Salt Lake City detective. 

I Strangled him in a telephone booth, he 
: did, and not a soul near by heard it. 

• That’s the hand that shot half a dozen 
| men. Look at that face, Mr. Hanby. 
j and, when you see another like It, 

I watch out 1” 

“I will,” Junior said quickly. 

He envied the professional his poise 
at a moment like this. So occupied 
•was he with this Intimate touch of 
crime that he did not notice until the 
car slowed down to pass Amenia that 
he had again missed the Gray house. 

“Wow I” he said, a mile or so further 
on, ‘‘you missed that truck by little 
I less than an inch I” 

“You exaggerate,” replied his father. 
“It wasn't half an inch. I’m in' a 
hurry to get home. Bill Pelham may 
have news.” 

They did not speak again for some 
time. Then Hanby surprised his son 
by asking queslions concerning Leslie 
; Barron, the youth to whom Celia gave 
1 a good deal of her time. 

“Les is a peach,” said Junior warm¬ 
ly. “If I were he, I wouldn’t stand 
the way Celia behaves. One day she’s 
sugar and the next vinegar." 

“I’ve seen thnt,’’ Hanby returned 
“Thuts’ not unusual. I did not mean 
that. Is he courageous? Would he be 
a useful man In a tight place?” 

“You ought to have seen the scrap 
he put up against a strong-armed 
waiter that tried to put him out of a 
roadhouse last April! The waiter was 
an old heavyweight pugilist, and he 
certainly could punish. Les knew he 
was outweighed and outclassed, and 
he had a chance to duck; but he Isn't 
that sort of a mother’s boy. He was 
out for twenty minutes.” 

“That’s-interesting,” his father com 
mented. “1 didn't think the languid 
Les had a fight In him; but you don’t 
expect me to approve of a rowdy boy 
being thrown out of a questionable 
roadhouse, 1 hope?" 

"It wasn't a questionable place,” 
Junior retorted. “You've taken mother 
there. Les Isn’t rowdy—he’s Just fas 
tldious. He complained of a big fly In 
his coffee. Thnt roused the waiter 
to fury, and he said that Les could 
drink It or not, but he had to pay.” 

Junior wondered why his father 
should ask about Leslie's gameness. 
Mr. Hanby was In an unusually 
thoughtful mood. 

“You're pretty husky,” he said pres¬ 
ently. “What do you weigh?" 

“A hundred and seventy stripped.” 
Junior told him. 

“My weight to a hair. Les Isn't so 
much. Is he?” 

“He and Bill weigh a hundred and 
fifty-five stripped. Why? Going to 
promote some boxing exhibitions?” 

“Nothing like that.” 

“What’s on your mind, dad?" 

“Sherlock Lupin, It would take more 
than your admitted skill to find out. 
because I don't know rnyselt 1 apolo¬ 
gize for it For the first time, the 
Gray house gave me a shiver as 1 
passed it. This murder was the cause. 
1 don't revel in crime. I hate it. I 
like people to be happy and harmoni¬ 
ous. Something Inside me leads me 
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almost Invariably to dependable peo¬ 
ple. I wouldn’t have picked this fel 
low Red Chapin to have watched a 
dog pound, if he was half as bad as 
you say. I took that man Smucker 
over with the business, the d—d, dirty 
anarchist I I caught myself calculat¬ 
ing my forces if anything unpleasant 
happened up at the Gray house. Bill 
Pelham would tackle a lion single- 
handed. He’s been proved. I won 
dered a little about Leslie.” 

“Dad, you don’t really think there’s 
anything wrong with that new place?” 



“I’m Not Going to Be Frightened Out 
of It by Any Rude Old Woman.” 


Inquired Junior, his eyes sparkling at 
the thought. 

“I’ll have to disappoint you by say¬ 
ing no. It was Just a passing fit of 
depression. It has gone." 

"I’ll be gone, too, If you don’t cut 
the speed down,” his son cautioned. 
“Slow down! There’s a motor cop In 
the offing.” 


CHAPTER IV 

Bill Pelham was waiting for them. 

“Won’t take me ten minutes to get 
into clean clothes,” said Hanby. “I’ve 
got strange news, Dina.” 

“So has Bill,” she retorted. 

“Mine is of a tragic nature.” 

“You’ve nothing on me," said Bill 
•‘I’m In tlie wholesale tragedy busi¬ 
ness.” 

Dina, Pelham, and Hanby discussed 
the matter in the library. Hanby 
listened to what Appleton had told his 
friend. 

“Then Smucker wasn’t lying,” he re¬ 
marked. "Appleton corroborates his 
story. It means that some one wants 
to prevent us living there. What could 
the reason possibly be?” 

“1 give It up.” said Pelham. “Do 
you think the police have the right*# 
dope on the Chtipin murder?” 

“What else could It be?” 

“That these same people who want 
to keep you out started to terrorize 
you by murdering him. It may be that 
he was an innocent victim. Of course, 
we know that he was wanted by the 
law, and that In a sense his removal 
Is a blessing to society, but all the 
same he may have intended to be an 
honest watchman for the time being." 

“Dina,” said Hanby presently, again 
conscious of his wife's unusual depres 
sion, “If you are scared at the pros 
pect of going up there, I’ll open nego 
tlations with Miss Selenos. who par 
tlculnrly loathes and despises me 
What about it?” 

“Think twice before you answer,' 
Bill Pelham warned her. 

“1 haven’t even seen the place yet,’ 
she said, smiling. “I’m not going re 
be frightened out of It by any rude old 
woman. Hil. I believe she’s at the hot 
tom of all this mystery. I'm not going 
to rob my Housatonie of his manor 1’ 

“Housatonic?" Bill queried. “What’s 
that?” 

“Hil’s real name. At college yon 
called him Tony.” 

“It's a new one on me,” said Bill. 

“Blame your Aunt Selina for It," 
Hanby declared. “She got me going 
with her California rivers. I tell yon 
that old hag has a face like the Furies. 
She may be mad and vindictive, but 


there’s something on her mind more 
than a passing whim. I don’t know 
but Dina's right. She said I should 
meet disaster, ruin, and even death 
1'here’s some mystery about my pleas¬ 
ure house in Dutchess county.” 

“Nothing will keep me away from It 
now,” Dina asserted. “We shall have 
four able-bodied men in the place all 
the summer.” 

“Four?” her husband demanded. 
“You are not counting fourteen-year- 
old Tim as an able-bodied male, are 
you?” 

“There will be you, Junior, Leslie, 
and Bill.” 

“Me?” Pelham cried. 

“Of course! On your own confes¬ 
sion, you’ve nothing to do until your 
company Is reorganized In the fall. 
Danger calls, and we need you. I’ve 
already picked out your suite.” 

“Dina, you are taking great chances. 
Even dull-witted Hil, the last to scent 
the danger, knows that I’m in love 
with you.” 

"That makes you so much the safer. 
You shall work, believe me. I’m crazy 
to have some stately old-world gar¬ 
dens. You shall be my man with the 
hoe." 

“1 sign on here and now,” said Bill. 
"Where are you going?” 

“I promised to tell Tim about the 
inquest. My children have the modern 
interest in crime. Don’t go I I shan’t 
be very long.” 

Pelham looked at Hanby almost wist¬ 
fully. 

“Hil, was that a Joke on me or a 
genuine invitation?” 

“Don’t you want to come?” 

“Except for the reason that your 
family is my family, that I shall live 
rent free and make enough out of you 
at pool to spend an affluent winter 
—no 1” 

“That’s settled, then,” said Hanby 
"Honestly, Bill, I shall be glad to have 
a man like you, with nerve and cour 
age, around the house.” 

“That sounds as if you anticipated 
trouble.” 

“Oddly enough, I do. I must be get 
ting old, but driving back today 1 be¬ 
gan to make excuses for not living In 
the Gray house. Subconsciously, 1 was 
actuated by fear. Most people patron 
ize their subconscious mind nowadays 
but it’s the subconscious mind that 
gives you the real danger signals. I’m 
going up there, but I’m not going up 
there with the idea that every pros¬ 
pect is as pleasing as It looks. I’m on 
guard 1” 

“If that’s so, 1 demand a salary as 
well as free board and entertainment 
Make it five dollars a day, and replace 
all clothes stained with gore in the 
exercise of my duty with ones of equal 
or greater value. The trouble with 
you is that after piking along on 
thirty thousand a year and a mere 
duplex apartment, you’ve got twice 
that amount and a thirty-room man 
sion. It has gone to your poor weak 
head. You are paying too much atten 
tion to poor Aunt Selina.” 

“You didn’t see or hear her,” Han 
by reminded him. 

“She’s merely a crank. One morn 
ing, thirty long years ago, in the bosky 
dells that are now yours, she met a 
rustic swain and pursued him with 
love. Wisely he jumped Into the lake 
and was drowned. It Is a sacred spoi 
to her.” 

“What about the Seymour chauf 
feur?’” 

“An Ignorant, good hearted, generous 
man, fond of children. His simple, 
untutored mind believes that evil 
spirits dwell there because his boss 
children ventured on an unsafe bridge 
and were drowned. Probably he has 
a dozen kids himself. As to Red 
Chapin, he took refuge there and was 
killed by his pals whom he had double 
crossed. Perfectly plain, as I see It.’ 

“Maybe,” Hanby saic| slowly, “it is 
merely annoyance that the house I 
bought for Dina should be mixed up in 
this tragic business.” He spoke al 
most irritably. “I hate gloom and 
tears and death. When I first saw the 
Gray house. 1 said, ‘Here is a place 
where people have been happy.’ Prettv 
rotten picker, eh, Bill?” 

“Your family will take the curse of! 
anything," said the other. “Dina will 
have us all dancing as happily as ever 
Junior will bring his crowd, and Celt' 
will import hers. I miss my guess H 
the result won’t be a very interesting 
mixture. Dance on!” he concluded 
dramatically. ‘‘Outside your win 
dows your faithful house detective will 
be watching—the simple-minded sleuth 
whose meager pay Is five dollars a da> 
and extras. During the day I shall be 
hoe man in chief to Dina. At dusk 1 
am the house detective. I’ll get a 
deputy's badge, in case I have to make 
arrests.” 

There was a knock on the door, and 
Mary Sloan entered. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE STORY 

Hilton Hanby prosperous New 
York merchant, has purchased a 
country place—the Gray house, 
near Pine Plains Miss Selenos, 
a former tenant of the Gray 
house, warns him that the house 
is under a curse. Further alarm¬ 
ing details are impressed upon 
Adolf Smucker, Hanby’e secre¬ 
tary, by a man who claims to 
have been chauffeur for Sir Stan¬ 
ford Seymour, former occupant 
of the place. The Hanbys laugh 
off the warnings, as some form 
of practical joke. But they are 
shocked when they hear that the 
caretaker whom they have put In 
charge of the Gray house, a man 
named Kerr, has been mysteri¬ 
ously nurdered Hanby consults 
nls friend Pelham. The family 
starts for the new home. Apple- 
ton, a clerk of Douglas and 
Smith, the agents from whom 
Hanby bought the Gray house, 
explains to Pelham, that a dan¬ 
gerous pond near the house. In 
which several children have been 
drowned, has since been filled In, 
but he urges Pelham to dissuade 
Hanby from occupying the Gray 
house. Hanby and Junior learn 
that the caretaker was known 
to the police as "Red Chapin" 
and had a bad record. Hanby 
considers asking Leslie Barron, 
long an admirer of Celia, and a 
husky youth, to Join the house 
party. Mrs. Hanby declares she 
likes the house. 


CHAPTER IV—Continued 

“Ton are wanted on the long dls 
tanee, sir,” she told Hanby. 

“Hello!" said Hanby a few seconds 
later. “Yes, this Is be speaking." 

The voice that answered seemed far¬ 
away but very distinct. It was plain¬ 
ly thut of an educated woman 

“I saw you at Pine Plains this after 
noon. You are interested in the mur 
der?” 

“Naturally,” he replied. “May l ask 
to whom I’m talking?” 

“The name would convey nothing 
Besides, It would not be the true one ” 

“Why not?” 

“You'll see presently. Are yon still 
determined to live at the Gray bouse?” 

“Why not? 1 bought the place for 
that purpose." 

“When you bought it, you had no 
Idea of ltd history. You did not then 
know that It takes toll of every family 
inhabiting it. Happy families have 
gone there, but never a happy family 
left it.” 

“1 am satisfied that with proper care 
these accidents could have been 
avoided.” 

“That's what the real estate people 
said when they wanted you to buy the 
place. They lied, naturally. All they 
wnnt Is their commission. Mr. Hanby 
in your heart of hearts you know there 
is some inexplicable but dreadfu. 
curse on it” 

“1 am not weak-minded enough to 
credit such nonsense.” He spoke with 
unusual violence. “With common pre 
caution the accidents could have been 
avoided.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“A Mr. Appleton.” Hanby suddenly 
realized that he was an employee of 
the firm which sold the house. He re¬ 
called how Appleton had seemed to 
alter during the Interview, in the be¬ 
ginning he had seemed to believe that 
something beyond human explanation 
hovered about the Gray house. Then 
he had become brisk and businesslike, 
and had spoken of carpenters’ esti¬ 
mates. 

"Of the firm of Douglas & Robin¬ 
son?” There was contempt in the 
speaker’s voice. “1 seel Merely one 
of their clerks. May I ask what pre 
caution that he could suggest would 
have saved the life of your unfor 
tunate caretaker?" 

“That was due to one of the ven 
dettas common to the underworld.” 

Far away the musical laugh came 
over the wire. 

“1 don’t see anything amusing in 
thnt,” Hanby snapped. 

“But you will," said the unknown. 
“It strikes me as very, very funny 
May I ask you if you ever saw Eted 
Chapin. Mr Hanby?” 

*No.” he returned. “1 don't relish 
that sort of thing In life or in death." 

“1 did. He was six feet in height, 
had hair of reddish brown, and car 
tied himself very erect. This was a 
pose. He was pretending to be an ex 
soldier His usual habit was to slink 
along furtively, like the murderer he 
was. Now. Mr Hanby. you are six 
feet In height, and you walk as erect¬ 
ly as ever a West Pointer did. We 
did not know you had engaged a man 
to watch the Gray house. Red Chupin 
was not killed because of a vendeita. 
He was mistaken for you 1" 

“1 don't believe a word of It I’ Han 
by said violently. 

"it would be safer for you and your 
family if you did. Next time there 
will be no mistake I" 

“Are you threatening to kill me?” 


Again the musical laugh was heard. 

“That would be most unwise over 
the telephone wires, wouldn’t it? No 
—we are warning you that it would be 
safer to lake your family somewhere 
else. Why not a trip round the world? 
Or there are wonderful places In Long 
Island. You will find Pine Plains very 
cold in winter.” 

“If this is a joke, It’s a rotten one I" 
Hanby cried angrily. 

“It is more a Jobe to me than to 
yon." said the unseen woman. “1 
scarcely think your family will con 
side! It a Joke when you are found 
dead; but perhaps they may. One 
never knows. Well, this is your las' 
warning.” 

At t,his point Hanby was cut off. He 
shouted for Junior Junior, startled 
by the unusual vigor of his father’s 
voice, came running. 

“I’ve just had a long distance,” said 
his father. "It is very important that 
I should trace from what station it 
was sent. Now, Father Sherlock, d" 
your stuff!” 

“You bet!” replied Junior eagerly 

"It was a woman who spoke—an 
educated woman with a youngish 
voice,” continued Hanby. “I’m in tne 
library with Mr. Pelham. Let me 
know what happens.” 

Pelham looked up as his friend en 
tered. There was something different 
about him now. The look of tnde 
termination was gone. 

“Hit you look as if you were about 
to scrap with some one, and rather 
enjoyed the prospect.” 

“That’s exactly how 1 feel,” Hanby 
said. “Bill it is nothing new to a 
6ve-dollar-a-day detective to hear that 



his client has been threatened with 
violent death, so you won’t be shocked 
to learn the sad news.” 

“What the devil do yon mean?” 

“Simply this—a woman with a 
charming voice—Junior’s trying to 
find where she talked from—said that 
Red Chapin was killed because they 
mistook him for me. My turn, it ap 
pears, is next on the list. All will be 
forgiven if 1 take the family to Eu 
rope or buy something on Long 
Island.” Hanby squared his shoul 
ders. “The old subconscious mind 
was right—1 am in danger; but now 
that I know it consciously, the feeling 
of depression has gone. Bill, your 
salary is now five dollars and twenty 
five cents a day. You can use the 
extra quarter for an Insurance policy 
You probably won t need any more 
clothes. Not a word I Dina’s com 
Ing.” 

The two men stood op as Mrs 
Hanby came into the room. 

“I've never been so thrilled in my 
life!” she cried. “The impertinence 
of the creature, in assuming that your 
death would be a joke!” 

Uanby v groaned. He saw It all 
Dina hud picked up the telephone up 
stairs in her bedroom, and had ds 
tened to the whole conversation. 

“Which is it to be?" he asked 
"Around the world or Long Island?’ 

“It’s going to be Pine Plains.” she 
declared. “HU, you didn’t recognize 
the voice, did you?” 

“Never heard it before. I could 
only recognize that it was the voice 
of an educated woman, youngish and 
perfectly at ease.” 

“It was an Englishwoman’s voice.” 
Dina asserted. 

“I'm not sure. The Inflection might 
have been put on to deceive. More¬ 
over, lots of our actresses get into 
that way of talking. You’d surely 
think that throaty contralto of Elsie 
Ferguson’s was English, if you didn’t 



know that she was bom In Manhat 
tan.” 

“This woman was English,” Dina 
said, “and I’ll prove It. She didn’t 
say, as we do, ’around the world. 
She said ‘round the world.' The Eng 
lish always do that An American 
woman would say ’on Long Island. 
If you recall it, she said ’in Long 
Island.’ That's like the English 
They say ‘in the street when we say 
‘on the street’ I’m certain It was 
an Englishwoman.” 

Mrs Hanby paused as Junior came 
in. wearing an air of Importance. 

“The call came from a booth at 
Grand Central,” be reported. “It’s 
impossible to trace it any more than 
that It wasn't long disiance at all.” 

Hanby rang the pell for Mary Sloan 

“Why did you say I was wanted on 
the long-distance?” he Inquired, when 
the maid appeared 

“The lady said, ’This is long-dis 
tance. I want Mr. Hilton Hanby’ ” 

When Mary had gone, Hanby turned 
to his wife 

“The woman must have spoken 
some distance from the instrument, 
because it sounded like a long-dis 
tance. Very carefully done! Dina 
do you still want to go through with 
it?” 

“Of course I do! Do you suppose 
['ll have any other woman threaten¬ 
ing my man?” 

Dina’s eyes flashed. Pelham looked 
at her closely. It was a new Dina to 
him. it was a woman who would 
fight like a tigress to save the man 
who was dear to her. 

Pelham knew that no word of his 
would sway the HaDbys. Standing 
together, as they invariably did, they 
were not to be deterred. 

“As the house detective,” he said, 
“1 realize that my clients have stain 
peded. I only recommend that no 
member of this household should go 
up there alone. Safety In numbers! 
All expeditions are to be accompanied 
by the house detective, or he resigns. 
Ail traveling expenses incurred by 
the said detective must be paid for 
by his principals.” 

Celia and Leslie Barron Interrupted 
them. Celia, at nineteen, was one of 
those lovely, vital children of the 
age, incapable of fatigue, eager for 
fun, gifted with much wisdom where 
men were concerned, and Intolerant 
of an age where chaperonage flour 
ished and young people went to bed 
early. 

Leslie Barron was a silent youth 
Through family Influence he might 
some day occupy a distinguished post 
tion In his father’s bank. New Haven 
nad Just lost him, but he liked col 
lege so well that be was returning 
for postgraduate work—which he 
thought, would he less tedious than 
work In the elder Barron’s bank. It 
was his aim in life to marry Celia, 
but of her consent he was not yet 
sure. 

“Well, Dina darling," said Celia, 
putting her arm about her mother. 
“Why this high color and the sparkling 
eyes? Has dad found out that you 
love Bill?” 

“I’m fighting mad because I lis¬ 
tened in and found your father talk 
Ing to an Englishwoman with a lovely 
voice.” 

"Dad’s perfectly safe,” Celia re¬ 
torted. “Sometimes I think we’re not 
modern enough. 1 don’t know a sin 
gle household where the father and 
mother are like you two. Wandering 
parents, all of them. Sometimes I 
think mother is a sort of Ingrowing 
vamp.” 

“She is," laughed Hanby. “When 
ever I try to escape, she practices her 
devilish wiles on me. Do you think 
you can stand Lcs for a whole sum¬ 
mer? I want him up at Pine Plains,” 

“You must dilute him with other 
boys," she retorted, “1 couldn’t stand 
having nothing but I.es all that time ” 
Celia looked at him, laughing. “See 
how eagerly be snaps at your invita¬ 
tion !" 

“1 accepted last week,” said Les. 
“as soon as Junior knew about this 
new bouse. I’ve made plans for a 
golf course already.” 

“Who was the lady with the lovely 
voice?” Celia asked. 

She knew that she had interrupted 
an unusual conversation. 

“I’m not going to give myselt away 
before your mother and all these wit 
nesses. Go away and dance. We 
will join you presently.” 

When she had gone, Hanby turned 
to Pelham. 

“Dina and 1 don’t want Celia and 
the others to know. Junior is dlf 
ferent. We shan’t be going for a 
month, and things may have explained 
themselves by then.” 

“1 hope not," said Bill Pelham. “I 
want to earn my money.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE STORY 

Hilton Hanby has purchased a 
country place—the Gray house, 
near Pine Plains. Miss Selenos, 
a former tenant, warns him that 
the house is under a curse. 
Further alarming details are im¬ 
pressed upon Adolf Smucker, 
Hanby’s secretary, by a man who 
claims to have been chauffeur for 
Sir Stanford Seymour, former oc 
cupant of the place. The Hnn- 
bys laugh off the warnings. But 
they are shocked when they hear 
that the caretaker of the Gray 
house, a man named Kerr, has 
been mysteriously murdered 
Hanby consults his friend Pel¬ 
ham. The family starts for the 
new home. Appleton, a clerk of 
Douglas and Smith, the agents 
from whom Hanby bought the 
Gray house, explains to Pelham, 
that a dangerous pond near the 
house, in which several children 
have been drowned, has since 
been filled in, but he urges Pel¬ 
ham to dissuade Hanby from oc¬ 
cupying the Gray house. Hanby 
and Junior learn that the care¬ 
taker was known to the police 
as “Red Chapin” and had a bad 
record. Hanby considers asking 
Leslie Barron, long an admirer 
of Celia, to join the house party. 
Mrs. Hanby declares she likes the 
house. Pelham becomes a mem- 
oer of the household, with the 
official title of “house detective." 
Over the telephone Hanby is 
warned by a woman not to sub¬ 
ject his family to the dangers of 
the Gray house. Leslie Barron 
arrives making four able-bodied 
members of the Hanby house¬ 
hold. 


chapter v 

— 8 — 

During the weeks before the Han 
bys could occupy the Gray house 
there were no more unpleasant mes 
sages or telephonic communications 
to disturb them. Only one person 
fad interested himself sufficiently to 
call up Hanby at his office. 

The voice proclaimed Itself as be 
longing to a name so indistinctly 
enunciated that Hanby was not sure 
whether it was Bayles, Vales, Bailey 
or Valley. When he tried to make 
sure which, the voice replied with no 
clarifying effect. Hanby thought he 
might get it later in the conversation 

“1 am calling you up,” said the 
stranger, '“to congratulate you on your 
purchase of the Gray house. You 
may recall that we met some time 
ago at the Metropolitan eiub." 

Hanby remembered lunching at this 
distinguished club and being Intro 
duced to several Influential men. 

“Thank you,” he said cordially 
“You know the house?” 

“Very well. I looked over ft re 
cently with the intention of purchas 
ing it, but the accommodation was in 
sufficient. As you perhaps know J 
bought a larger place at Westbury ’ 

Assuredly this was a Metropolitan 
club member 1 Thirty rooms were not 
enough for him. 

“1 want to ask you a special favor,” 
the voice went on. “1 am deeply In¬ 
terested In ornithology. 1 have even 
contributed to the literature of the 
subject One of the reasons why I 
considered the Gray house was that 
It offers a natural sanctuary for birds 
There was a lake there, which was 
filled In not long ago. and Is now 
covered with dense creepers and 
flowering shrubs. Innumerable birds 
take shelter there—little birds. I 
mean—immune from their winged en 
emies and from man. I beg of you 
to preserve this retreat Inviolate 
Our rarer birds are dying out Ln an 
alarming fashion." 

‘‘What exactly do you want me to 
do?" Hanby asked. 

"1 want you to do nothing. Leave 
the place to the songsters. A bird 
sanctuary is Dot unsightly.' To me It 
is beautiful. What, after all, are live 
acres out of two hundred? You will 
be rewarded by seeing some of our 
most exquisite song birds.” The un 
known ornithologist reeled off a list 
of names that made his hearer dizzy 
“Purple finch, vesper sparrow, song 
sparrow, nuthatch, chickadee, oven 
bird, Junco, snowtlake, phoebe, bobo¬ 
link, Indigo bunting, rose-breasted 
grosbeak, kinglet, wren and others.” 

"It’s a fine lden,“ said Mr. Hanby 
wnrmly. "I’m glad you told me. 1 
wns Just going to have the place 
cleared out. because I thought It was 
useless. 1 love birds myself, and I’m 
all for preserving them." 

“I was told that you were a high 
type of citizen, Mr. Hanby,” the voice 
said gratefully. "1 hope to do myself 
the honor of calling upon you soon 
Good-by I” 

’’Now, who the devli was ItT*' Han 
by asked himself. 

He spoke of the bird sanctuary at 
diniter. His family waa enthusiastic 

“It's a beautiful Idea." said Dina 
“1 was going to put a sunken rose 
gurden there, but we have heaps of 


“Or Bayliss, or Bailey—something 
like that He seemed to think that 
I ought to remember him. He’s going 
to call on us. He's probably a multi 
millionaire. Tim, I’m going to put 
you on yonr honor not to sit by that 
sanctuary and snipe those trusting 
warblers and orioles.” 

Tim, Hanby’s second son, had a 
shotgun and a small rifle, and a pas¬ 
sion for using them. A struggle went 
on in hi m. 

“1 promise," he said. 

Tim’s parents knew that, mis¬ 
chievous as the boy was, he would 
beep his word. He solaced himself 
with the thought that there were 
many rabbits to be had, not to men¬ 
tion crows, hawks, and bats. 

“We are to regard ourselves as 
guardians of the birds who trust us. 
I look to the house detective to en 
force these rules.” 

“Aye, aye, chief I” said Bill Pel 
ham. 

“1 like the Idea of a house being a 
sanctuary,” Hanby went on. “Once 
within its walls, and outside worries 
may not introduce. The Gray house 
sanctuary—a place sacred to happi¬ 
ness! Happiness Is not a vice, as 
they used to regard it when my grand¬ 
parents were young. It’s a sacred 
thing.” 

“Listen to the crane talking I” Celia 
scoffed. 

“Crane?” he said. 

“The Frankcrane bird,” she laughed 

‘‘I’d rather be that than a mocking 
bird,” her father countered. "Wait 
till we get up there, mes enfants, and 
i’ll undertake, old, decrepit, and pol- 
lyannish though I may be, to beat you 
at almost every sport there Is—ten 
nis, golf, swimming, and equitation.” 

“WheD were you on a horse?” 

Junior demanded. 

Young Hanby had a wholesome r& 
spect for his father as an opponent 
at tennis or golf, but he had never 
Imagined him as setting out to witch 
the world with noble horsemanship. 

“Know, my son,” replied Hanby. 

“that, like all great Americans, I was 
reared on a farm. Your grandfa 

ther’s homestead bordered the beauti 
ful stream after which I am named, 
if there are any of the old-timers 
left in that district, ask them what 
sort of a seat I had on horseback, and 
you will End that I rode Id many a 
pony race ere I was Tim’s age.” 

“The next thing to hear is that 
mother rode over the jumps at the 
Garden show,” said Junior. 

“Your mother rode discreetly on a 
side saddle years ago In Cleveland,” 
said Dina; “and she is going to do it 
again.” 

“Junior,” said Bill Pelham, “never 
think you can put over anything on 
those parents of yours. It can’t be 
done. It is my turn to state that ln 
my days of affluence I kept a saddle 
horse at Durland’s.” 

With these kind but firm words the 
juvenile members of the Hanby clan 
relapsed into sulky silence, convinced 
against their will that, after all, they 
were not the absolute It. 

“1 wish my family was like this,' 
remarked Leslie Barron. “We do 
nothing but quarrel at every meal 
That’s the main reason Pm going back 
to New Haven. I believe happiness is 
catching. I feel a different being 
here.” 

“You don’t mean you feel actually 
happy here?" Celia asked. 

“Absolutely,” he answered. 

“Family, friends, ail!” Celia cried 
“Look at a happy man, and then won¬ 
der what he looks like when he’s 
sad I" 

Les flushed a little. 

“I feel happy inside,” he said, de¬ 
fending himself. 

“He smiled last Tuesday after 
noon,” Junior said. "1 saw him. Sure 
he’s happy. Let him alone, Celia.” 

“Shut up!” said Les. “Site lets me 
alone too much as it is. Up there—” 

“At Pine Plains," Celia told him 
“Lona will be your constant com¬ 
panion." 

Lona was the sixteen-year-old girl 
now at boarding school. 

“Not this time,' Dina remarked 
“Lona wants to go to Europe with 
three other girls and one of the teach 
ers, and we're going to let her go ” 

“Look!" Celia cried. “His dally 
smile I And poor Lona simply wor¬ 


ships him. He has driven her abroad, 
and now he laughs at the havoc he 
has wrought!” 

• •••••• 

When built, at the end of the 
Eighteenth century, the Gray house 
had been a square mansion of stone Id 
twenty acres of meadow land Inclosed 
with a five-foot wall. Succeeding ten 
ants had enlarged it to its present 
size, and had acquired two hundred 
acres more of meadow and woodland. 
Ivy, Virginia creeper, wistaria, and 
trumpet vine fought for its wails, 
giving it a softness of outline of 
which its builder could not have 
dreamed. 

Very strongly built, its exterior was 
in perfect condition. War had passed 
it by, and time had treated it gently 
Before the Hanbys moved into it, a 
careful renovation of the interior had 
giveD it a new and dignified beauty. 
The grounds had beeD molded to the 
new owner’s desires. The Hanbys 
had moved from a duplex apartment 
into a satisfying home. 

Dina breathed a sigh of content. 

“I have always wanted just such a 
place as this,” she said, squeezing her 
husband’s hand. 

“You never told me so,” be replied 
reproachfully. 

“I thought it was the unattainable," 
said Dina. “Let’s go through every 
single room together. It’s a home for 
our children, and Celia’s children, and 
the children of Celia’s children. It’s 
adorable! I didn’t know the hall was 
as big as this,” she added, pausing in 
a lofty apartment thirty feet long and 
nearly as wide. “This wasn’t accord 
ing to the plans, surely?” 

“I had it altered,” Hanby told her 
“Incidentally, I had to reduce our 
thirty rooms to twenty-eight. Isn’t 
this a whale of a place for dances?’ 
Eagerly he pointed out the great open 
fireplace. “The flue goes right np 
through the center of the house 
That’s a valuable feature. No hem 
Is lost, as it would be If the shaft 
were on the outside." 

Dina moved toward It. Over the 
green marble mantelpiece was some 
thing carved Id old-Englisb letters: 

“THE SANCTUARY CLUB 
“Rules 

“No member shall do or say any 
thing of which another member dis 
approves. 

“No member shall disapprove oi 
what any other member says or does.’ 

“Gets ’em coming and going 1’ 
laughed Hanby. “Great idea, isn’t 
it? Now for the billiard room. That’s 
for Bill’s special benefit. He can 
trim any amateur that holds a cue.” 

Dina looked from her own windows 
down on the tangled thatch of bush 
bramble, and flower that was sacred 
to the birds. 

“There’s a scarlet tanager," she 
cried. “Look, Hil—the beautiful 
thing 1” 

From another window the glittering 
lake could be seen. As she looked 
Celia, Les, and Junior, in bathing 
kit, raced toward it Tim was else 
where, bent on slaying rabbits. Then 
was not a hint In the whole place oi 
the tragedies which had happened 
within its bounds. Summer bragged 
on every tree. 

The first dinner was one of those 
happy functions at which every one 
talks vivaciously and no one troubles 
to listen. Exclamation points ended 
every sentence. Les smiled openly 
and the house detective was off duty 

“My job’s a sinecure,” said Bill Pel 
ham. “1 really had no right to take 
it, after accepting the honor of being 
hoe man in chief to Dina." 

“Your work begins tomorrow,” Mrs 
Hanby told him. “1 want you to sur 
vey a place for a sunken rose gar 
den." 

“I’ll set the alarm for daybreak,” hr 
said. 

He was up very early next morning 
Only Tim, rifle in hand, equaled him 
Tim was after the early rabbit arm 
the unheeding squirrel. Pelham hac 
decided on a location for the ros< 
garden when Celia stopped befor* 
him. 

“ ’To labor that we love we rlsi 
betimes, and go to It with delight, 
he quoted. 

CelTa sat down on a grassy’Wnk. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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other places.’' 

“Why do birds go there?’ Tim 
Hanby asked. 

“Because they get food and water 
there." His father had refreshed his 
memory on rile subject “There’s a 
spring that keeps rne shruhs and 
bushes alive and flourishing Black 
berries ami oilier wild Trulls and her 
ries grow there in profusion 

“Did you say that the man s 
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THE STORY 

Hilton Hanby has purchased a 
country place—the Gray house, 
near Pine Plains. Miss Selenos, 
a former tenant, warns him that 
the house Is under a curse 
Further alarming details are Im¬ 
pressed upon Adolf Smucker 
Hanby’s secretary, by a man who 
claims to have been chauffeur for 
Sir Stanford Seymour, former oc¬ 
cupant of the place. Tb* Han- 
bys laugh off the warnings. But 
I they are shocked when they hear 

| that the caretaker of the Gray 

house, a man named Kerr, has 
■ been mysteriously murdered 

: Hanby consults bis friend Pel¬ 

ham. The family starts for the 
new home. Appleton, a clerk of 
Douglas and Smith, the agents 
i from whom Hanby bought the 

I Gray house, explains to Pelham, 

that a dangerous pond near tne 
i house, in which several children 

have been drowned, has since 
j been filled in, but he urges Pel¬ 

ham to dissuade Hanby from oc¬ 
cupying the Gray house. Hanby 
; and Junior learn that the care- 

. taker was known to the police 

as "Red Chapin” and had a bad 
record. Hanby considers asking 
Leslie Barron, long an admirer 
! of Celia, to join the house party. 

} Mrs. Hanby declares she likes the 

house. Pelham becomes a mem¬ 
ber of the household, with the 
official title of ‘‘house detective." 
Over the telephone Hanby is 
warned by a woman not to sub¬ 
ject his family to the dangers of 
the Gray house. Leslie Barron 
arrives making four able-bodied 
| members of the Hanby house- 

j hold. A phone call from a man 

j who declares he is an old ac¬ 

quaintance of Hanby's and in¬ 
terested in ornithology, but 
whom Hanby cannot identify, 
urges him to preserve a part of 
the grounds as a bird sanctuary. 
The idea appeals to Hanby and 
he makes the promise. The Han- 
bys take possession of the Gray 
house. 
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“Bill," she said, “you must be fond 
of the Hanby clan to do this. Poor 
old Bill I” she murmured softly. 

"Why poor?” he demanded. 

“1 know,” she said wisely. “You 
can’t fool me.” 

“I’m not poor,” he retorted. “I’m 
rich. I have a family without the 
labor of supporting it. I’m much 
more sensible than you Imagine. I 
adore your mother. She married the 
man she loved. Three things might 
have happened to me—I might have 
married another woman, and made 
her unhappy; 1 might have become 
one of those sour, cynical old devils 
;who poison this earth ; I might have 
drunk myself to death. I thought of 
doing all three at various times. I 
did try drinking for a year, but Dina 
made me feel like a d—d coward. I 
am now going to use some of your 
modern terms. I sublimated my love 
Into affection for everything that was 
dear to your mother. That’s why J 
bear your superior airs with cheer¬ 
fulness. That’s why I talk baseball 
■cores with Tim.” 

“You love baseball,” said Celia 

“1 love you,” retorted Pelham. 

“About four years ago—the summer 
yve had a douse at Allenhurst—I cher¬ 
ished a hopeless passion for you,” 
Celia confided. “It began when you 
used to do those fancy back dives at 
the Allenhurst pool, and was fanned 
to fury when you rescued that man 
from the surf. Did you ever sus 
pect it?" 

“Not a bit,” be said. “Mine is an 
open, modest nature, shrinking and 
simple. You Interest me strangely. 
Celia. Why did you drop me?” 

“I went back to school,” she said, 
“and there was an adorable being who 
taught us music. 1 wanted to prac¬ 
tice Beethoven ten hours a day.” 

“Why did you drop him?” 

“He was sent away for kissing a 
teacher—or, rather, for being caught 
kissing a teacher. After that l.es 
rather amused me. 1 was then on 
emotionally old woman of seventeen." 

“Are you really fond of l.es?” asked 
Pelham. 

“I wish 1 knew I” 

“I thought one always knew.’* 

“Not in these times,” said Celia 
"One meets so many boys. Les is on 
probation this summer. What about 
a swim before breakfast? There’s a 
gorgeous high dive into twenty feet 
of water. I want to beat Junior at 
back diving. Please, Bill, give me a 
lesson !” 

“You’ll have to make it right with 
Dina,” he said. ”I’m hoe man In 
chief, and I want to keep my Job.” 

“Dina and dad will be there before 
you, if you don’t make baste.” 

“What? Taking advantage of me 
like that? I’ll be in my bathing suit 
before you are!’’ 

Tlie two raced toward the house. 

The swimming party was not ready 
for breakfast until half past nine. 
The meal was hardly begun wbeD a 
package of mail was brought in. 

“I’m going to send a postboy on 
horseback for it, when things are in 
running order,” Hanby commented, 
sorting it out. “Tradesmen’s invita¬ 
tions. mainly. Here’s one from a 
Poughkeepsie undertaker, with most 
attractive Illustrations of the latest 
In caskets." 

Next he held up a large square en 
velope, lavender-colored, and adorned 
with a black coat of arms. 

“Budlelgb Salterton,” he read. “1 
didn’t tell you. Dina, that l wrote to 
Mr. Seymour weeks ago, asking If he 
had n chauffeur like the one Smucker 
described.” Hanby frowned a little 
‘‘It’s odd that his reply should come 
on our first breakfast here!” 

“What does be say?” Dina asked. 

Hanby slit the envelope. 

“In the center Is a crest,” he com¬ 
mented. “Underneath is a simple 
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English address. Listen! ‘Seymour 
Manor, Bovey-Tracey, Ottery St. 
Mary, Budleigb Salterton, Devon 
shire.’ That makes the Gray house 
fade into nothing! On the top left 
hand corner it says. ‘Telegraph, Ot 
terton.’ On the top right-hand corner 
it says, ’Great Western station, four 
miles.’ ” 

This was the missive that Hanby 
read aloud: 

"HILTON HANBY, ESQ., 

"My Dear Sir: 

“Owing to a Ashing trip in Norway 
my answer to your letter has been 
unavoidably delayed. 

"During my stay In your country 
my chauffeur was the one now in my 
service. Richard Betterton. He Is Ave 
feet nine in height, weighs one hun¬ 
dred and forty pounds, is dark, pale 
of face, with an aquiline nose—in fact, 
as you see, In every respect differing 
from the Impostor who claimed to 
have held this position. 

“I am, my dear sir, 
“Faithfully yours, 
“STANFORD SEYMOUR." 

"I resign as hoe man.” Bill Pel¬ 
ham said. “1 am now the house de¬ 
tective. I report for work here and 



“If He’s a Salesman,” Hanby Reflect¬ 
ed. “I’m Gone.” 


now. I guessed wrong - bout the big 
hearted chauffeur who blew Smucker 
to a feed 1” 

Hanby was worried. He had ai 
most banished the affair from his 
mind. Now everything came back to 
him vividly, particularly the woman 
who threatened him with death. 

“Well, we’re dug in here now,” he 
observed, “and it will take something 
more than vague threats to turn us 
out” 


CHAPTER VI 

There was a letter for Mrs. Hanby 
in the package of mail. 

“Who’s been writing to yon, Dina?’ 
her husband inquired. 

“The Parkers. They’ve been want- 
lng to come here, hut I told them we 
weren't asking any one till we had 
got used to the place. It would spoil 
It to have any outsiders yet. I shall 
be finding new wonders every min 
ute for a month. Besides, we have 
no saddle horses yet, and Julia Is 
mad about riding. That reminds me 
that 1 must order a habit and a side 
saddle.” 

Hanby was still thinking of fie 
mysterious warnings. 

“It’s funny,” he remarked present 
ly, “that any one should take the 
trouble to feed Smucker for nothing. 
There must be something behind it.” 

"Junior and I will find out,” said 
Bill. “It’s beneath the dignity of the 
lord of the manor to sleuth.” 

“Tlie first letter 1 opened.” contin 
ued Hanby, pursuing his train of 
thought, "was from an undertaker 
noted for the simplicity and dignity 
of his funerals. He includes flowers. 
That’s thoughtful! The next was 
from Seymour. Perhaps 1 shall now 
he called to the telephone to talk with 
another unknown conversationalist.” 

“My motto Is eternal vigilance.” 
said Pelham. “Carry on your bust 
ness as usual—your faithful hawk- 


shaw slumbers not nor sleeps. Pll 
tell you what I will do, HH.” he sug 
gested briskly. ‘Til beat you three 
sets out of four whenever yon are 
ready. I've been reading a book on 
tennis tactics, and after committing 
it to memory I’ve burned It, so you 
can't read It. You haven’t a chance!’ 

Hanhy’s mood was more cheerful 

”1 wrote that book,” he declared 
“Want to bet?” 

“Go and get into flannels,” Pelham 
told him. "Hil’s worried.” he added 
to Dina, when Hanby had left the 
room. 

“1 never saw him so before. Try 
and make him laugh at it. Bill.” 

Hanby’s mood of depression passed 
very quickly. New daily interests so 
crowded one upon the other that 
there was no room for gloom or In 
trospection. 

The Parkers did not come. Parker’s 
stomach, after many unheeded warn 
ings, had finally rebelled against its 
owner’s habit of taking three meat 
meals a day. Julia Parker wrote that 
her husband vas about to be operated 
upon. 

One day. walking down the drive 
Hanby met a small, florid, neatly 
dressed man approaching the hous> 
—the sort of man to Inspire confl 
dence even among the most suspi 
cions. 

“If he’s a salesman.” Hanby reflect 
ed, “I’m gone. A man like that could 
sell me anything 1” 

The stranger bowed politely. 

“Mr. Hanby, 1 believe?” 

“Yes,” replied' Hanby, wondering 
what It was he was about to buy. 

“My name Is Appleton—Frederick 
Appleton. You are probably unaware 
of my existence.” 

“On the contrary, you are expected 
when the bass season opens. You 
were kind enough to give my friend 
Mr. Pelham some information about 
this house.” 

“As I was in the neighborhood, I 
took the liberty of coming to see your 
improvements. I have always been 
much interested in the Gray house.” 

“I shall be glad to show you over 
it and ask your advice. I find every 
day that there are a lot of things 
about country estates that they don't 
teach boys on farms—these improve 
ments, for instance.” 

Mr. Appleton’s manner was almost 
eager. 

“May 1 ask what they are?” 

“A big swimming pool between the 
tennis courts and the house, a new 
garage for six cnrs, a Japanese tea 
house, and a dozen smaller Jobs.” 

Nothing pleases the new owner 
more than the opportunity to exhibit 
his property. Mr. Appleton was 
bored by nothing. He begged to be 
shown everything. He had no critl 
cisms. He congratulated Hilton Han 
by warmly. 

“You will make this,” he declared 
“one of the stately homes of Amer¬ 
ica. You have a genius for this sort 
of thing.” 

Only in one matter was his view 
opposed to that of the owner. He 
thought that the ground given over 
to the bird sanctuary would do ad 
mlrahly for ornamental glass houses 

“My wife and 1 wouldn’t think of 
snch a thing.” Hanby asserted firmly 
“We are for the conservation of bird 
life. Yon may not know it, hut our 
rarer species of songsters are in seri¬ 
ous danger of extermination. That 
bird sanctuary is a hobhy of ours, 
and it will not be disturbed while 
we live." 

Mr. Appleton wrung his host’s 
hand. Hanby was surprised at the 
emotion written on this cheery, un 
lined face. 

“It does yon credit, sir,” he ex 
claimed. “In my ignorance I have 
given no thought to snch matters 
It was criminal negligence. I did 
not know.” 

“As a matter of fact," Hanby con¬ 
fessed, “I was Just as heedless as 
you until a month ago. Mr. Ba.vliss. 
whom T met at the Metropolitan club 
told me all about it. 1 rather think 
he is president of the Ornithological 
society.” 

“The name seems familiar," sold 
Appleton. “One of our national au¬ 
thorities. if 1 mistake not I think 
I have read a notice of one of his 
books on the subject.” 

AppletoD was sightseeing until 
luncheon. Hanby would not let him 
refuse to stay to the meal, despite the 
fact that he had a neat package of 
sandwiches and fruit 

The interior of the house charmed 
him greatly. He was filled with ad 
miration at the rules of the Sanctu 
ary club. The critical family circle 
approved of him. 

ITO BE CONTINUED.! 
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THE STORY 

Hilton Hanby has purchased a 
country place—the Gray house, 
near Pine Plains. Miss Selenos, 
a former tenant, warns him that 
the house is under a curse. 
Further alarming details are im¬ 
pressed upon Adolf Smucker 
Hanby’e secretary, by a man who 
claims to have been chauffeur for 
Sir Stanford Seymour, former oc¬ 
cupant of the place. The Han- 
bys laugh off the warnings. But 
they are shocked when they hear 
that the caretaker of the Gray 
house, a man named Kerr, has 
been mysteriously murdered 
Hanby consults his friend Pel¬ 
ham. The family starts for the 
new home. Appleton, a clerk of 
Douglas and Smith, the agents 
from whom Hanby bought the 
Gray house, urges Pelham to dis¬ 
suade Hanby from occupying the 
Gray house. Hanby considers ask¬ 
ing Leslie Barron, long an ad¬ 
mirer of Celia, to join the house 
party. Mrs. Hanby declares she 
likes the house. Pelham becomes 
a member of the household Les¬ 
lie Barron arrives making four 
able-bodied members of the Han¬ 
by household. A phone call from 
a man who declares he is an 
old acquaintance of Hanby's and 
Interested in ornithology, but 
whom Hanby cannot identify, 
urges him to preserve a part of 
the grounds as a bird sanctuary. 
The idea appeals to Hanby and 
he makes the promise. The Han- 
bys take possession of the Gray 
house. A stranger introducing 
himself as Frederick Appleton, 
calls at the Gray house and is 
welcomed because of his interest 
in bird life. 
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After luncheon Hanby admitted 
that the workmen were not accom¬ 
plishing what the contractor had 
promised. 

“Since yon bring up the subject," 
said Mr. Appleton, “may I point out 
the probable causes?” 

He spoke with much assurance on 
work and workmen, on the cost of 
material, and on the manner In which 
grafting foremen could deceive even 
the Intelligent hut amateur scrutiny 
of a man like Mr. Hanby. 

"I wish you were out of a post 
tlon,” Mr. Hanby said, when Apple- 
ton finished. 

“May I ask why?” 

“I’d ask you to be my agent here. 
Besides these Improvements, I hnvo 
three tenant farmers who want re¬ 
pairs for barns and houses, and I’m 
bound to say they seem most unren 
Bonable. I came here to play, not 
to work.” 

Appleton smiled. He had the look 
of one who delights to bring good 
news. . 

“Things generally turn out for the 
best,” he observed. “1 left the era 
ploy of Douglas & Smith Inst week 
Strictly speaking, 1 could not afford 
to do so; but. nfter almost thirty- 
five years, to have to take orders 
from one with not one-third of that 
service was too bitter I am not a 
proud man. Mr. Hanby. but I re 
signed. This Is a business trip. Mr 
Olnrke. of Amenla. Is considering at 
terntlons, and 1 hoped he might select 
me to supervise them." 

“It’s Clarke's loss.” said Hanby 
“1 need you more than he does.” 

Mrs. Unnby was very glad at the 
news. 

“Where will you stay?’ she asked 
“There Is no accommodation near” 

“Perhaps you have a room over the 
gnrages.” he suggested timidly “1 
am accustomed to look after myself.” 

“All the rooms nre occupied. Why 
not stay with us until something 
suitable turns up? This Is an enor 
mous house, us you know.” 

Appleton was made specially wel¬ 
come because his coming exempted 
each member of the household from 
some unaccustomed and unwelcome 
task. Junior had been deputed to 
see that the workmen finished the 
swimming pool on time. Celia's artth 
metlc was strained at estimating the 
cost of lumber. These labors Mr 
Appleton took over. 

The Hanhys liked him for his sim 
pllclty. He told them about his wife 
whom he udored—an Invalid lady un 
able to leave New York because of 
some special treatment for rheuma 
tlsm that she was taking. 

The foreman of masons resigned 
directly he found a man over him 
whom he could not fool. Appleton's 
mild appearance deceived him It 
wns one of his grounds of grievance 
when he sought an Interview with 
Mr. Hanby. 

“You say Mr. Appleton swore at 
you ‘something terrible’?" Hanby 
scoffed. “Don't lie about It I Mr Ap 
plrton couldn't do a thing like that 
but Pm liable to turn rough any time 
an Inefficient loafer tries to put up 
a fool story like that Get out I’ 

“Had the audacity," Hanby told 
his wife, “to say that old Appleton 
colled him foul names." 

They laughed together at the ab 
aurdlt j of It 


"1 lost my temper, I admit,” con 
fessed Appleton, at lunch. “1 ex¬ 
plained that labor owed something to 
the capital without which it could 
not exist” 

“You talked over his head,” Hanby 
said. “I thought that must be it” 

The old man bothered them very 
little. He did not intrude. It was 
his nightly habit to walk about the 
grounds, puffing at the single cigar 
he allowed himself, and then to re¬ 
tire. He Insisted on making his own 
bed and keeping his room in order. 
The servants, after the untidy ways 
of Junior and Les, found him no trou¬ 
ble at all. 

“He saves me twice his salary ev¬ 
ery week,” Hanby declared, “and he 
allows me to be a gentleman of leis 
ure again.” 

"Appleton is all right,” said Junior 
thinking of the overseer’s Job that 
had been his. “We all love him ex¬ 
cept Les.” 

“What have you against him?” Bill 
Pelham demanded. “Report all sus¬ 
picious things to the house detective." 

Les did not welcome the looks that 
were cast upon him. 

“Nothing,” he admitted. “1 can’t 
like every one, can I?” 

“Les," demanded Celia, “tell me at 
once—what is it?” 

“He reminds me of my Dncle Rus¬ 
sell, if you must know. He has the 
same highly polished face. I don’t 
like my uncle, and It’s the assocla 
tlon of ideas, 1 suppose.” 

“Les,” Celia said severely, “1 don’t 
believe that’s the real reason.” 

There was no doubt about Leslie’s 
smile. He was a singularly good 
looking lad when he smiled, with 
small, white, even teeth, and a mouth 
cut almost too well for a man. 

“That’s all you are going to get 
from me,’’ be said. 

“Leave it to the house detective,” 
Pelham interrupted. “I’ll give Les 
the third degree and report to you 
tomorrow.” 

“Les is full of prejudices,” Celia 
answered. “Don’t worry, Bill. He 
has a young and uninteresting soul. 
1 like men of your age.” She turned 
to her mother. “I confessed to Bill 
my hopeless passion for him at Al- 
lenhurst, but he wasn't even flat 
tered.” 

“You were only fourteen. Try him 
now.” 

“Darling Bill," said Celia seductive¬ 
ly, “1 love you, and 1 shall have a 
hundred thousand dollars on my wed¬ 
ding day. Will you marry me Just 
to spite Les?” 

“If he’ll be my best man. Will 

you, Les?" 

“I’ll be d—d first I” cried Les hotly 

“You see he's really fond of me,” 
Celia announced. “Look at the fire 
In his eyes and the passion In his 
voice. If ever I marry him, he’ll 
beat me.” 

“Sometimes I’d like to,” Les admit¬ 
ted. 

“Mr. Appleton,” said Celia, “Is a 
charming old gentleman with manners 
that Les would do well to copy.” 

“Charming?" Les cried. “Can any 
one show me how to gnash my teeth?’ 

“Hush I” warned Hanby. “Here 
he Is.” 

Luncheon was the only meal at 
which he appeared. 

“Afraid you were not coming.’ 
Hanby suid cordially. 

“1 have Just paid ofl the workmen 
on the swimming pool," he said. “The 
Japanese tea house on th" tennis lawn 
will be done tomorrow." 

“You certainly make them work,” 
said Hanby. “1 wonder how you 
do It I” 

“1 reward the efficient and dis¬ 
charge those who shirk theli duty. It 
was my system ail the years I was 
In the employ of Douglas & Smith.” 

“Mr. Appleton 1” Celia called. The 
old man turned his smiling face to 


her. “I’ve made a very Important 
discovery about the bird sanctuary.” 

"What?” he said, so quickly that 
they could see the news disturbed 
him. 

“I was wandering past it last night 
after dinner.” 

“Unwise,” said Appleton. “Mosqui¬ 
toes. Be advised to beep away. So 
yon made a discovery?” 

"Yes—1 saw a great black snake 
at least seven feet long.” 

"Is that all? My dear Miss Celia, 
you saw one of the most valuable ol 
the ophidians. The blac-k snake is 
a rat eater, a mouse hunter, worth 
his weight In gold to your honored 
parents In the protection of the song 
birds. Rats are the natural enemies 
of the birds. The black snakes are 
the natural enemies of rats.” In¬ 
stinct guided Mr. Appleton’s eyes to 
Tim, who was at that moment medi¬ 
tating a snake hunt. “Tim will be 
wise not to kill any but venomous 
snakes, such as the copperhead.” 

“Tim is not going near the bird 
sanctuary,” his mother declared. 

After luncheon Appleton sought out 
Mr. Hanby. 

“By the end of the week 1 shall 
have completed all the alterations.’ 
he said “I have seen to the farm 
repairs, and have reduced your ac¬ 
count keeping to a card index system 
well within the comprehension of your 
son.” 

"That doesn't mean you are leav¬ 
ing us, 1 hope?” 

“Alas, yes. My poor wife has bad 
a turn for the worse, and my duty is 
at her side. Darby and Joan, you 
know. Mr. Hanby—Darby and Joan I” 

“I shall have to get some one to 
take your place." 

“That should not be necessary,” 
said Mr. Appleton. “Oh, dear me, 
no! You will have no more trouble 
with workmen.” 

“I’ll see Douglas about It,” said 
Hanby. “I'm going into town In a 
few days.” 

“1 doubt If Mr. Douglas knows of 
any one. Everything in that line was 
left to me. In his desire to be courte¬ 
ous to you he might recommend some 
wholly unsuitable person.” 

Hanby sensed the dislike the for¬ 
mer employee felt for the man who 
had failed to appreciate him, but 
this did not sway the new owner in 
the least Nor did Appleton’s offer 
to send a man meet with approval. 
Douglas wns one of the biggest men 
of his calling in New York, and Han¬ 
by maintained that he would not 
recommend any but an expert. 

When Appleton had gone, BUI Pel¬ 
ham asked Leslie a question. 

"What was your grievance against 
that cheerful rotundity?” 

“I didn’t Uke the way he looked 
at Celia.” 

“My dear Les 1” Bill protested. 

“That’s all right,” returned Les, 
"but you didn’t know my Uncle Rus¬ 
sell.” 

“I’ve read enough about him In the 
papers.” 

“About his financial triumphs. I 
don’t mean that He was as wicked 
an old beast as ever lived—a calcu¬ 
lating, smiling, respect-inspiring old 
libertine, and be smiled in the father¬ 
ly way that your old Applejack has. 
Now go and laugh and tell the oth¬ 
ers. Celia will think it a scream.” 

“I’ll keep it to myself,” said Bill; 
“but you won’t mind If I don’t agree 
with you?” 

Poor Jealous boy, he meditated, so 
unhappy at Celia’s exasperating wayt 
that he seized on the old-world cour¬ 
tesies of Appleton as offensive I 

“Les,” he said presently, “you’ll 
have to get over those things.” 

“There are some things no decent 
man ever gets over,” Les replied 
warmly. 

“Hist!” warned Bill. “Who comes?" 

A stranger stepped out of a station 
taxi, walked over the terrace, and 
rang the bell. 

“Who’s that?” Les demanded. 

“Except that she is a professional 
woman forty-three years of age, 
height five feet five, weight one hun¬ 
dred and fifty, has two gold stoppings 
In the lower bicuspids, has never been 
married, is fond of hiking, and de¬ 
voted to classical music, I can tell 
you nothing. But for those details 
she is a complete stranger upon 
whom I have never before set eyes.” 

“Bill, you’re a marvel,” said Les. 

“I dare not contradict you. I am. 
It all comes out of a correspondence 
course on how to be a house detective.” 

"How can 1 check up on the 
teeth?” Les asked. 

“You can’t That wouldn’t be play¬ 
ing the game. It would be rude of 
you to ask the lady to open her 
mouth. Take my word for it” 

'TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE STORY 

Hilton Hanby has purchased a 
country place—the Gray house, 
near Pine Plains. Miss Selenos, 
a former tenant, warns him that 
the house is under a curse. 
Further alarming details are im¬ 
pressed upon Adolf Smucher. 
Hanby’s secretary, by a man who 
claims to have been chauffeur for 
Sir Stanford Seymour, former oc¬ 
cupant of the place. The Han- 
bys laugh off the warnings. Bur 
they are shocked when they hear 
that the caretaker of the Gray 
house, a man named Kerr, has 
been mysteriously murdered. 
Hanby consults his friend Pel¬ 
ham. The family starts for the 
new home. Appleton, a clerk of 
Douglas and Smith, the agents 
from whom Hanby bought the 
Gray house, urges Pelham to dis¬ 
suade Hanby from occupying the 
Gray house. Hanby considers ask¬ 
ing Leslie Barron, long an ad¬ 
mirer of Celia, to Join the house 
party. Mrs. Hanby declares she 
likes the house. Pelham becomes 
a member of the household. Les¬ 
lie Barron arrives making four 
able-bodied members of the Han¬ 
by household. A phone call from 
a man who declares he is an 
old acquaintance of Hanby's and 
Interested in ornithology, but 
whom Hanby cannot identity, 
urges him to preserve a part of 
the grounds as a bird sanctuary. 
The idea appeals to Hanby and 
he makes the promise. The Han- 
bys take possession of the Gray 
house. A stranger introducing 
himself as Frederick Appleton, 
calls at the Gray house and is 
welcomed because of his interest 
In bird life. Hanby foresees trou¬ 
ble in connection with work to 
be done on the estate with which 
he Is unfamiliar, and gladly en¬ 
gages Appleton as his agent. 
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“Bill," said Les presently, “you 
give ine the Idea of being constantly 
on the watch.” 

•‘What do I get five and a quarter 
a day for?” 

“Seriously, Bill, what makes you 
look as If you thought there was 
something menacing around?” 

“Do I give myself away to that ex 
tent? How artless of mel I thought 
I was just registering firm determina 
tlon.” 

“I’ve seen you stalking around at 
night Why? Let me in on It You 
know I’m not likely to spill IL Bill, 
as man to mnn, what makes you look 
so darned anxious?” 

Bill Pelham lowered his voice. 

“As man to man, Les, there Is dan 
ger. 1 have made some very remark 
able discoveries. You mustn't tell 
even Jnnlor, because Dina has some 
psychic way of knowing when her 
children are worried, and this Is not 
a matter for Joking. Here’s Junior 
now.” 

“Hi, Bill!’’ Junior shouted, coming 
toward them. “There’s a lawyer lady 
all the way from New York. Dad 
wants you to come.” 

Bill Pelham looked at Les with 
triumph. 

“You see that every one ot my 
statements has been verified. 1 stnt 
ed distinctly that she had come from 
New York to see me. Her shoes were 
bought at the one city In America 
where they are sold. Her gloves 
could only have come from Mustrell’s. 
on the Avenue. 1 recognized the 
crumb of cake on her second chin as 
made only by Mary Elizabeth’s New 
York branch.” 

The house detective made his way 
to the big hall. The brisk profession 
nl woman was Introduced as Doctor 
Byers. 

“1 hold degrees In medicine and 
law," she said. "I really can’t say 
whether I’m here today as a lawyer 
or as a psychopath.” 

“Bill,” said Hanby, “the great Sel¬ 
enos mystery Is about to be cleared 
up." 

“1 can hardly agree that It Is a mys¬ 
tery," objected the visitor. 

“At all events I’m glad you came, 
and not your vengeful client She is 
a dynamo of unpleasant energy.” 

“How little you know her!" Doc¬ 
tor Byers commented. "If one may 
regard her as a dynamo, she Is the 
kind of dynamo which uses all Its 
force for a few moments and then 
has long periods of Inertia, during 
which current is being generated for 
some future use. 1 am not sure that 
my knowledge of dynamos is sound, 
but you no doubt get my meaning 
After her interview with you my ell 
ent was prostrated for a month. She 
is Intensely nervous now—too oerv 
ous, in fact, even to come here.” 

"I’m bound to say she made s very 
poor impression on me,” Hanby said 

“It is her unfortunate way. She 
suffers Intensely from delusions of 
persecution. She particularly loathes 
and despise men—unjustly I believe." 

“What Is her interest in this house 
from which she was evicted for non 
payment of rent?” 


“That’s the very thing Tve come 
about, Mr. Hanby. You don’t mind 
if I smoke a cigarette, do you? 
Thanks I I must ask you to be pa 
tient for a few moments. It is a 
truism to say that everything is rela¬ 
tive, isn’t it? Very well, then. If 
you, or L or Miss Selenos, believe in 
our hearts that some one thing or an¬ 
other, apparently insignificant In it¬ 
self, is the most vital thing In our 
lives, that thing is actually the most 
important. This Is modern teaching 
The trouble is that we judge the in¬ 
terests of others by our own stand 
ards." She turned to Bill Pelham. 
“Jazz music, to you, may be the most 
important thing since Tubal Cain’s 
time. 1 despise it To me a fine 
symphony orchestra represents music 
at its apotheosis." 

“1 knew it,” declared Bill, gratified. 
“I said so.” 

"1 don’t think you quite under¬ 
stand," said Doctor Byers, a little 
puzzled. 

“I think we do,” remarked Hanby 
“What you mean is that the thing 
motivating your client will seem very 
insignificant to us. What, is her in¬ 
terest in my house, and why did she 



“Undoubtedly the Poor Creature Is 
Mad,” Said Hanby. 


desire me not to live here? I should 
like to know how my family can dese 
crate it. i think that was the word 
she used.” 

“Ail she wants to do,” said Doctor 
Beyers, “is to be allowed to remove 
something she buried here. She has 
had great trouble. It seems that 
Douglas & Smith referred her to a 
Mr. Appleton, who had complete 
charge of houses and properties list 
ed in this county.” 

“A most conscientious man," Han 
by said warmly. “1 know him well.’’ 

“Perhaps too conscientious. My 
client having vivid dislikes, immedi¬ 
ately declared him to be a libertine 
scoundrel and thief.” 

“Your client,” asserted Hanby, 
“should be in the county asylum for 
the insane.” 

“1 disagree. She Is neither danger 
ous nor likely to become a charge od 
the community. She believes that 
Appleton arranged the eviction in or¬ 
der to spite her. Certainly it need 
not have been so drastic. She did 
not refuse to pay the rent because 
she was without means. She refused 
because certain alterations were not 
carried out. These alterations were 
not embodied in the contract that 
Appleton drew up. Legally she had 
no case. She is sure that Apple 
ton deliberately tricked her. She was 
so upset that she went to Algeciras to 
live. When she came back, she made 
another effort to rent the place 
through Douglas & Smith. They re 
ferred her to Appleton again, and he 
refused.” 

“Why?” Pelham asked. “Tt stood 
empty long enough." 

“Appleton would not recommend 
her to old Miss Coryell, who owned 
It, as a suitable client Miss Cor¬ 
yell believed in him implicitly. It 
seems amazing that Mr. Douglas can 
place such reliance on him." 

"Not amazing to those who know 
him." Hanby retorted, unable to see 
why Frederick Appleton should be 
criticized thus 

“My client appealed to successive 
tenants to allow her to remove what 
she had burled, but again the Apple 
ton Influence intervened. One ten 


ant, a Mr. Seymour, seemed likely to 
be agreeable, but Appleton stopped 
that He Informed Mr. Seymour that 
a tenant has no legal right to allow 
any excavation without the consent 
of the owner, Miss Coryell. Like 
most Englishmen, Mr. Seymour was 
afraid of offending against any such 
statutes as hedge about landowners, 
and had to refuse. He laid the blame 
squarely on Appleton. My client, 
having no legal adviser at the time, 
behaved with great unwisdom. She 
hired men to go there by night and 
Appleton bobbed up in time to pre 
vent them from entering. I regret 
to say that Miss Selenos made a re¬ 
grettable scene.” 

“1 am bound to say I am drawn 
to her,” Hanby remarked. “I had a 
very unpleasant interview with her. 
What has she buried? Why did she 
bury it?" 

“Mr. Hanby,” Doctor Byers said in 
her pleasant voice, “forget for a min¬ 
ute that she offended you. Consider 
her as a lonely old woman grievously 
deceived by a man forty years ago. 
Is she the first to become embittered? 
Is she the first to turn to what we 
call the lower animals?" 

“You mean those dogs?” 

“I mean those dogs. The dog Is the 
only animal that has ever made an 
alliance with man, the only animal 
that will brave death for its owner, 
t.he only really unselfish thing in the 
world.” Doctor Byers looked about 
her. “You have everything—one of 
the loveliest women In America for a 
wife, beautiful children, riches, and 
this home. My client has nothing but 
her love for dogs. The second shock 
of her life was when four of her dogs 
were poisoned here. I suppose, if I 
tell you she believed that Appleton 
did It, you will smile." 

“Undoubtedly the poor creature is 
mad,” said Hanby. 

His voice was not so vindictive 
now. It was true, he thought, that 
he had everything—health, happiness, 
freedom from monetary care, a friend 
like Bill Pelham. Insensibly his mood 
softened. 

“She had leaden caskets made and 
buried them out on a little lawn 
where a sundial stood. It shocked 
her Immeasurably to learn that Mr. 
Seymour had removed the dial and 
made a tennis lawn. She is now In a 
position to pay for any damages. I 
may say I am here to make you an 
offer for this house considerably in 
excess of what you paid for it ” 

“It is not In the market,” replied 
Hanby. 

“Then will you let her have the 
little lead coffins removed?” 

Hanby smiled a little. 

“I suppose you know that my fam¬ 
ily, who are devoted to that grass 
court, will be singularly pleased.” 

“She is prepared to pay.” 

"No money will buy a ready-made 
grass tennis court,” he reminded her. 

“Is that a refusal?” 

“Does it mean so much to that old 
woman ?” 

“It means so much that you would 
not believe it.” 

“All right I” Hanby said, sighing 
“Go ahead 1” 

But the lawn was not wrecked 
With a sharp steel probe, the house 
detective discovered the leaden boxes 
They were Immediately under the 
net The removal was skillfully done 
Even Junior did not know it had tak 
en place. 

“Now that it is all over," said Doc¬ 
tor Byers, “I am commissioned to 
ask Mrs. Hanby If she will accept 
this emerald.” 

Hanby could see that the stone 
set in a pendant, was of great value. 

“We couldn’t think of it,” he de 
dared. 

“Why not? My client, now that 
her California property is clear, is 
certainly worth $5,000,000. She Is a 
very remarkable woman. Please no 
tlce that she did not offer this as a 
bribe. If you do not take It, her dl 
rections are explicit. I am to throw 
it Into the lake.” 

“Oh, Hil 1” said Dina. Inter. "This 
Is another of the things I’ve always 
wanted. It’s the most gorgeous stone 
I’ve ever seen I” 

“You never told me so,” he replied 
almost Jealously. 

“It would have made you unhappy 
to know there was something you 
could not give me.” 

“So that’s the Selenos mystery!’ 
he said, meditating. “Poor old soul! 
She couldn’t bear the idea of young 
barbarians at play on her burying 
ground. Well, if she’s happier now 
I’m glad, but as a mystery It has 
fliwered badly.” 

tTO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE STORY 

Hilton Hanby haa purchased a 
country place—the Gray house 
near Pine Plains. Miss Selenoe. 
a former tenant, warns him that 
the house Is under a curse 
further alarming details are Irr.- 
pt eased Upon Adolf Smucker 
Ifanby's secretary, by a man who 
claims to have been chauffeur for 
8lr Stanford Seymour, former oe- 
cupant of the place. The Han- 
Dys laugh off the warnings But 
they are shocked when they hear 
that the caretaker of the Gray 
house, a man named Kerr hat 
been mysteriously murdered 
Hanby consults his friend Pel¬ 
ham The family starts for the 
new home. Appleton, a clerk cf 
Dougins and Smith, the agents 
from whom Hanby bought the 
Gray house, urges Pelham to dis¬ 
suade Hanby from occupying the 
Gray house. Pelham becomes a 
member of the household. A 
phone call from a man who de¬ 
clares he Is an old acquaintance 
of Hanby’s, urges him to pre¬ 
serve a part of the grounds as a 
bird sanctuary. The Hanbys take 
possession of the Gray house A 
stranger Introducing himself us 
Frederick Appleton, calls at the 
Gray house and Is welcomed be¬ 
cause of his interest In bird life. 
Hanby engages Appleton as his 
agent. The Solenos mystery Is 
explained. 


CHAPTER VII 

— 12 — 

Consider for u moment tlie case ot 
the unfortunate Adolf Smucker, be 
reft of u Job and soured by the dill) 
culty of finding another. Until he 
was discharged lie had not known 
tlint his status among tils neighbors 
wus wholly due to their mistaken es 
rluiate of the Importance of his po¬ 
sition In the office of Hilton Hanby, 
of Leonard street, woolen merchant. 
The only Jobs open to him were of 
a sort that would have lowered him 
In the eyes ot Ills friends, his fam¬ 
ily, and tlie young men paying court 
to his daughters. 

Nor was this all. Like many an¬ 
other careful man, he had deeded his 
property to his wife, to find, too lute, 
that such a beneliclary regards the 
gift as entirely her own. He was 
to learn that Mrs. Smucker had long 
known of liis inefficiencies ns a pro¬ 
vider. After that fateful sentence, 
“Dolf, you've tired yourself,” she 
knew that the tusk of looking after 
things wus hers. She had long won 
dered at Mr. Uanby's unusual for 
bea ranee. 

Smucker was conscious that oe had 
fallen from the domestic pedestal. 
He saw Hint lie was uo longer of 
prime Importance. His meals were 
now uo better tliun those given these 
many years to his old father; and 
the old man dared to Jeer ut tdm, tu 
tiuestlon his interpretation of politi 
cal events, and to denounce him as a 
Bolshevist 1 

Tlie wild look tn Smucker’s eye be 
came wilder. He was no longer com 
polled to shave every day. Mrs. 
Smucker and the girls pressed his 
pants no more. He frequented more 
intensely those little clubs of mal 
contents whose meuibers spoke be 
hind locked doors of the time coming 
wheD the land would be as red as 
ever Uussia wus red. They did oot 
especially welcome Smucker, since 
they were mainly of foreign birth and 
speech ; but the chief organizers, who 
knew men, marked him down as one 
who could be worked upon if needed. 

There must always he some first 
mmi to hurl u bomb or throw phos¬ 
phorus cakes among ripening crops 
The best were those like Smucker. 
who had nursed grievances against 
richer and more capable men until 
hatred flamed up at a word of en 
couragement, and who had no exact 
knowledge of the details of tlie move¬ 
ment, or of the names of the active 
conspirators. Smucker came to de¬ 
pend upon these haters of rule, these 
enemies to society, for the cheap cig¬ 
arettes he smoked. He posed as an 
honest man whom capital had thrown, 
broken, into life’s gutter. They af¬ 
fected to believe him. He was a tool 
to be used at need. 

One day the Smuckers, Id family 
cotiucil, decided that Adolpti should 
ask Mr. Hanby for some such letter 
of recommendation as might enable 
him to get a clerical position in one 
of the Weehawken factories. His 
trousers were pressed, and his shoes 
shined, and he turned cityward. He 
did not like the prospect at all, but 
the Smuckers in council had a massed 
psychology which overrode all objec¬ 
tions. 

His family was against him. Those 
who had listened to him respectfully 
now turned and jeered. People pass 
ing him wondered why he talked to 
himself so constantly. They eonld 
not guess that he was again experi¬ 
encing vengeful visions of what he 
would do when he got into power. In 
these dreams he now included even 
His old father, who made ten dollar 
u week, his taunting children, and 
the two young men who despised him 
as a future father-in-law 

By this time Hilton Hanby occu 
pied a more prominent position than 
ever in these schemes of punishment 
Hanby was the prime cause of it all 
Hanby was capital incarnate. Well 
the Commuav was coming soon I 


Smucker demanded to see Mr 
Hanby. 

The office boy, who had suffered 
much in the past at Smucker s hands, 
licked his lip when he saw his enemy. 

“He’s out of town," said the boy 
“and he wouldn't see you if he was 
here.” 

“I’ll wait,'* said Smucker loftily. 

“We have no sleeping accommoda¬ 
tions,” said the boy. “He won't be 
hack for weeks, and you’d be in the 
way.” 

“You were always a liar,” said 
Smucker. 

“And you were always a thief,’ 
shouted the other. “I’ve got your 
number I I’ve seen you pinching 
stamps, and I got the blame for it!” 

“You are the serf of a capitalist,” 
said Smucker. "You are lickspittle 
of the forces that hold us down. We 
shall have uses for your kind when 
the day comes!” 

“You are a d—d anarchist!” cried 
the boy. 

Here he was Interrupted by the 
office manager, who looked over his 
glasses at Smucker and frowned. He 
listened to Smucker's request for a 
recommendation. 

“Not with my consent," he an¬ 
nounced. "Don’t make a scene," he 
added sharply. “You were lazy and 



With a Screech Hardly Human, 
Smucker Dived Into the Nearest 
Shadows and Began a Race for Life 


insubordinate, and you padded our ex¬ 
penses. I'll put that in the letter. If 
it helps you. You are taking up office 
time. Get out!’’ 

“Never 1” said Smucker, snarling 
•‘I’ll wait till Hanby comes.” 

The office boy opened the door in 
the railings and took Smucker by the 
shoulder. He was a strong boy, and 
he ached to use his muscles on the 
man he detested. 

In tlie corridor, outside, Smucker 
fell. His head struck a gleaming cus¬ 
pidor placed conveniently by the ele¬ 
vator to tempt the promiscuous ex 
pectorator. Here he lay. screaming 
imprecations. Here, he declared, he 
would wait until a policeman came 
to see how he had been assaulted. 

The office boy, feeling a little 
scared, withdrew. Olsen, the elevator 
man, implored in vain. A nervous 
tenant telephoned for the police. 

All might have been well tor 
Smucker. and he might have won his 
proposed suit for damages had oot he 
made the mistake of denouncing the 
officer as foully as his political asso 
dates denounced those in charge of 
the nation's destiny. 

“I’m a bloated timeserver wearing 
the livery of official degradation, am 
I?” snapped the policeman. His strong 
hand fastened itself about Smucker’s 
neck and hauled him to his feet 
“There’s a day coming soon when my 
fat throat wall be cut. is there? Come 
and tell that to the sergeant at the 
desk 1” 

The policeman knew Smucker’s 
sort. He had no intention of taking 
him anywhere but out into the street 
There were many such half-crazed 
men in Manhattan. He would throw 
a scare into tlie fellow—and he did. 

Smucker now saw that escape was 
his main object In life. He observed 
too, that the policeman's grip was not 


very strong. He ducked, broke the 
hold, and disappeared Into the crowd. 

It all happened as the officer had 
expected, and he went about his duty; 
but the episode made an enormous 
difference in Adolf Smucker. He was 
now a hunted man. The police want¬ 
ed him. He was escaping from the 
tyranny of capital. His home would 
already be marked. He was an out¬ 
cast. 

He dived Into the subway station 
at City hall. An hour later he was 
sitting on a bench near Grant’s tomb. 
A woman with a baby carriage moved 
hurriedly awmy when he suddenly 
burst into merriment Smucker had 
forgotten all about his father’s lit¬ 
tle hoard of savings—thirty dollars— 
which he bad taken as the old man 
lay asleep after his night's work at 
the docks. 

A train noisily puffing along on the 
river bank gave him a new idea. He 
would find Hanby, and would punish 
him as the author of all his misfor¬ 
tunes. Cordons of police were prob¬ 
ably waiting for him at the ferries, 
but they would not be watching tlie 
railroad stations yet. He remem¬ 
bered that Pine Plains was the sta¬ 
tion, and that it was served by the 
Newburgh, Dutchess and Columbia 
railroad. 

It was dark when Smucker skulked 
along the road from Pine Plains to 
the Gray house. It was a long, weary 
walk, and Smucker usually tired eas¬ 
ily, but tonight he walked on air. He 
talked aloud. He denounced his ene¬ 
mies and exulted in their doom. 

Reason and madness were fighting 
for the possession of his mind. Per¬ 
haps Smucker had never been whol¬ 
ly sane. It needed some such pre¬ 
cipitating cause as this to give the 
battle to the darker forces. When 
big motor cars passed him, he spat 
at them. 

It was almost ten when he reached 
Hanby’s estate. Sheltering behind a 
great elm. he saw two people canter¬ 
ing toward him. The bright moon¬ 
light revealed Hilton Hanby and his 
wife. Mrs. Hanby wore a light linen 
habit. 

The menace of gallopers! One of 
Smucker’s orator friends had de¬ 
scribed how he had been ridden down 
by the czar’s Cossacks. Hanhy and 
his wife had nearly ridden Smucker 
down. 

Then the Intruder came upon the 
swimming pool by tlie house. He rec¬ 
ognized the Hanhy children and Pel¬ 
ham. The big noisy man was Brophy. 
the hanker. There were half a dozen 
others, laughing, diving. Other civil¬ 
izations had wantoned thus on the 
eve of disaster, Smucker gloated. 

The sound of music led him nearer 
the brightly lighted mansion. He 
peered through a rear window, and 
saw that here even the servants rev¬ 
eled. He scowled as he recognized 
the impudent girl who had let him 
into the duplex apartment. She was 
dancing with a manservant. So the 
Hanbys had flunkies to wait on them 
now I 

Smucker had not determined on his 
manner of revenge. He realized that 
he must employ cunning, not force. 
He was a lone man nmong many. He 
cursed himself for not buying a re¬ 
volver. He had not even a knife. 
He withdrew from the house, and 
sank into the shadows. He would 
lie down somewhere and plan what 
to do. 

A sound as of the clicking of a 
rifle trigger made him turn his 
frightened head. He realized in that 
moment that he had forgotten the 
possibility of police pursuit. Now he 
was conscious of its imminence. 

On a little mound fifty feet dis¬ 
tant. his body silhouetted against the 
bright moonlight, stood a man, with 
a rifle resting in the crook of his left 
elbow. So on a hundred rolls of film 
had Smucker seen warders and jail¬ 
ers stand, waiting to kill escaping 
prisoners. As he looked, the un¬ 
known raised his rifle. It seemed to 
the terrified man that it was pointed 
directly at him. 

With a screech hardly human. 
Smucker dived into the nearest shad¬ 
ows and began a race for life. He 
heeded not where he went, so long as 
he could seek darkness and escape 
from the white and mocking moon 
light. That he was approaching the 
house he did not notice until the 
lighted windows brought him to a 
stop. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ! 
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THE STORY 

Hilton Han^iy has purchased a 
country place—the Gray house, 
near Pine Plains. Miss Selenos, 
a former tenant, warns him that 
the house i« under a curse. 
Further alarming details are Im¬ 
pressed upon Adolf Smucker, 
Hanby’s secretary, by a man who 
claims to have been chauffeur for 
Sir Stanford Seymour, former oc¬ 
cupant of the place. The Han¬ 
eys laugh off the warnings. But 
they are shocked when they hear 
that the caretaker of the Gray 
house, a man named Kerr, has 
been mysteriously murdered. 
Hanby consults his friend Pel¬ 
ham. The family starts fer the 
new home. Appleton, a clerk cf 
Douglas and Smith, the agents 
from whom Hanby bought the 
Gray house, urges Pelham to dis¬ 
suade Hanby from occupying the 
Gray house. Pelham becomes a 
member of the household. A 
phone call from a man who de¬ 
clares he i8 an old acquaintance 
of Hanby’s, urges him to pre¬ 
serve a part of the grounds as a 
bird sanctuary. The Hanbys take 
possession of the Gray house. A 
stranger Introducing himself as 
Frederick Appleton, calls at the 
Gray house and is welcomed be¬ 
cause of his interest In bird life. 
Hanby engages Appleton as bis 
agent. The Selenos mystery is 
explained. Smucker, out of a Job 
after the loss of his position with 
Hanby, becomes embittered 
against him as the author of his 
misfortunes, and plans revenge. 


CHAPTER VII—Continued 

—13— 

He turned away and made for the 
bird sanctuary. The wire netting 
about It he climbed nimbly, and then 
unheeding thorns and brambles, he 
crept like the hunted thing he was 
to Its black center. Suddenly he 
stepped Into nothingness. He felt 
himself falling. Then came a blow, 
and he was no more aware of time 
and space. 

« * • • • • • 

When Tim Hanby, Intent on add¬ 
ing a white owl to his collection, had 
carefully aimed his twenty-two at the 
creature as It sat on an elm branch, 
he had not been prepared for the ex¬ 
traordinary Intervention that saved 
Us life. As his finger caressed the 
trigger, there came a bloodcurdling 
scream, and some large animal had 
sprung from the base of the tree. Tim 
felt that It was no disgrace to flee Ira 
mediately. 

• •••••* 

Hanby bad not been near bis office 
for two months. An hour’s dictation 
cleared up his correspondence, and 
he went to the Hardware club foi 
luncheon. , 

“Hello, Douglas!’ he said, stopping 
at the table where an elderly, gray- 
halred man was sitting. "I called 
you up this morning, but you were 
busy.” 

“Glad to see you,” Douglas replied 
heartily; “I’ve missed you. What’s 
It like to be a landed proprietor?” 

“The best life in the world,” Hanby 
declared! “but a darned sight more 
to do than I thought Why did you 
recommend me to buy those farms7” 

“A sound Investment. They’ll be 
wanted for a country club some day. 
How are your Improvements coming 
along?” 

“They are finished, thanks to your 
admirable Appleton. Douglas, how 
could you let a jewel of a man like 
that go?” 

There was a curious smile on the 
heavily lined face of the real estate 
man. 

“So Appleton has been op there 
again, has he?” Inquired Douglas. 

"Again? What do you mean?” 

“The Gray house holds some singu¬ 
lar fascination for him—that’s what 
I mean. Yon ask why 1 let him go 
You call him a jewel. I did that for 
more than thirty years.” 

"And yet you refused to raise his 
pay, and stuck some jackanapes over 
him. I thought you were a better 
business man than that.” 

“Tell me Just what he said,” Doug 
las returned. 

He listened to Hanby In silence. 

“Now hear me.” he resumed. “1 
fired Appleton. 1 didn’t refuse to 
raise his pay. and I put nobody over 
blm.” 

“Y’on fired Appleton? Douglas, yon- 
must have been crazy I What for?” 

“Ostensibly because he was drunk 
and Impertinent.” 

“Appleton? Why, he never drinks I” 

“Another reason was because he 
bad deliberately misled me as to his 
family life. Yet a third was because 
be had manipulated accounts. I don't 
mean that he took money from me. 
I mean that, he had robbed Peter to 
pay Paul. 1 menn specifically that 
for years he had been charging other 
clients for the money he used to ef¬ 
fect repairs on the Gray house.” 

"On my house?” 

Douglas nodded. 

“For years he has been Interested 
tn your house—for the last ten years, 
anyway. Another thing—Southard 
called me np a month or so ago, to 
ask why 1 allowed a man like you. 
with a lovely family, to buy a house 
where people died from bad drains. 
For the last few years Appleton has 
kept clients from buying that house. 
You ask why. I enn't explain. Ask 
Appleton. 1 did, and was told to go 
to h—1.” 

"The Appleton I menn Is a man of 
sixty, plump, smiling, and married to 
an invalid to whom he Is devoted. 
He calls himself .Darby and his wife 
Joan.” 

“That’s my Appleton, too. I took 
It upon myself to see her. There 
was another Illusion gone. Site Is 
an Invalid, but as to being devoted, 
be tells her openly he wishes she 
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were dead, so that he could marry 
the younger woman he runs around 
with.” 

Hanby put his hands to his head. 

“This Is too much I” he murmured. 
“Remember I had him in my house 
for a month.” 

“1 had him for more than thirty 
years. Up to the time he met this 
musical comedy person—she must he 
forty now—he was a good husband 
Now he takes the woman out to 
dance halls. He has money saved 
but he’s spending It. I have never 
been so utterly deceived In any one 
His wife, who Is religions, thinks he’s 
possessed of a devil, and maybe she’s 
right. She says he has any amount 
of money. I had his books exam 
ined, and he hasn’t embezzled one 
cent. All he has done Is to divert 
money front other houses to the up 
keep and repair of the one you're in 
You’ve no kick coining. He saved 
you money. What was he doing tot 
you?” 

Hanby explained. He told Douglas 
what his Improvements had been, 
their cost, and the time In which they 
were executed. The real-esfaie tnan 
made calculations on the back of a 
menu card. Fortunately Hanby had 
exact particulars as to dimensions 

“Here’s another puzzle 1” said 
Douglas. "To complete the work tn 
that time he mast have worked many 
more men than you paid for. 1 know 
prices and labor scales In New York 
state. It amounts to this—he went 
up to you to 'get the very job you 
pressed on hitn. Why? Search me 
Hanby—search me! Another tiling- 
lie must have paid for extra work 
men out of his own pocket, so that 
he could get the work done by a cer 
tain time. Again you may search 
me 1” 

Hanby frowned. 

“He may have wanted the workmen 
off the premises for some purpose of 
his own.” 

"What purpose?” Douglas asked. 

“How should I know? By the way 
did you ever deny permission to a 
former tenant, a Miss Setenos, to go 
back and dig something up from the 
garden?” 

“I denied her right to do some ex¬ 
cavation. Appleton told me she was 
a maniac who wanted tn bomb the 
place. 1 turned it over to him. Any¬ 
thing In what he said?” 

Hanby told him of the affair of 
Miss Selenos and her pets. 

“1 don’t mind admitting that Apple- 
ton has destroyed a lot of my faitb 
in mankind,” Douglas said presently. 
“He was the one man I would have 
wagered my soul on as being square 
and white.” 

“Ever see the woman?” 

“That was how tt all came out. 1 
ran out of gas near Mineola, and hnd 
to go to a very ttiird-rate roadhouse. 
There was Appleton, Id a neat tux¬ 
edo, doing fancy steps with a good 
looking ex-actress. 1 looked at him 
very hard. I couldn’t believe it was 
he.” Douglas laughed a lit tie. “He 
had the d—d Insolence to say that If 
I annoyed his lady friend by making 
baby eyes at her, he’d knock my 
block off. Next morning he didn't 
try to make excuses. He had a hang¬ 
over, and he told me much of what 
he had concealed since 1S90 or there¬ 
abouts. It appeared that he had at 
ways hated me and envied me my 
good luck.” Douglas grew almost ir¬ 
ritable. “No more about Appleton, or 
I’Ll change my table!” 

• •••••• 

Hanby did not get back to the Gray 
house until late. He said a few 
words to the younger people and then 
asked Dina and Bill to come to the 
library. 

“I’ve had a great day.” he an 
nounced. "Incidentally 1 have riis 
covered that my judgment of charac¬ 
ter is no better, let's say, than Bill’s.” 

“And me a house detective 1” Bill 
cried. “Your reason totters!” 

“We've all been deceived hut Les.” 

“Les?” cried Dina. “Oh, Hil, you're 
joking! That boy?” 

“Dina, light of my life,” said Han 
by, "if there is a more thoroughgoing 
old hellion Hum Mr. Frederick Darby 
Pickwick Appleton, let me learn his 
dishonored name. I’ve seen his Joan 
this afternoon, and I know what I'm 
talking about. Listen 1 I’ll begin 
with what Douglas told me and then 
come to my Interview with that poor 
crippled old woman.” 


“It seems impossible I” commented 
Dina, at the end of her husband’s 
narrative. 

“I begin to suspect myself,” Bill 
murmured. “Appleton 1” 

“It took me that way when I first 
heard it, but It cannot be doubted. 
He came here to get the opportunity 
to be in and near this house, and to 
see what was going on. He has nl 
ways been coming and going, fve 
heard something that may bear on it 
a little. I got tt from Mrs. Appleton 
Her brother was a very rich man 
but he speculated and died in pover¬ 
ty. There were a few years when 
it looked as if she was going to be 
his heiress; and Appleton Was going 
to use the legacy to buy the Gray 
house and make it a fashionable road¬ 
house. He said there was a fortune 
in it. Fishing, golf, swimming—ev¬ 
erything that was needed for a resl 
dential hotel. Perhaps ‘roadhouse 
isn’t Just what he meant, but that 
was Mrs. Appleton’s term.” 

“But If her brother died In pov 
erty, where would he get the money 
to buy this place?” Bill asked. 

“I don't know. I admit that It 
doesn’t solve the question why he 
should stili he interested tn It. There 
Is no solution, as far ns 1 see, and 
yet we know that something is going 
on here, or something Is planned to 
go on, and that we stand tn the way 
and they want to remove ns. I won 
der tt we ought to consult the po 
lice 1” 

“And get ail kinds of notoriety I 
Oh, Hil, don’t think of It I Nothing 
has happened—not even a tramp” 

“D—n It,” said Hanby, “I’m a sim 
pie type. If I like people, I trust 
them absolutely. I go the limit for 
them, and they can have everything 
I've got. This gives me pause—what¬ 
ever that means.” He put his l.and 
on his wife's arm. “Come and dance 
with me, Delilah, ere 1 challenge Bill 
to mortal combat!” 

“Not a care In the world 1” said 
Celia, a little later, watching tier 
parents and talking intermittently to 
Les. 

“Why should they have?” he an 
swered. “Come to that, why should 
vou have any cares?” 

“Life bores me,” the girl yawned. 

“1 talked like that In the begin 
nlng of my sophomore year. It used 
to make quite a hit. You’ve forgot¬ 
ten to ask what ts life. I always did 
that.” 

”Les," she snapped, “1 hate you! 
Your apperceptions are nebulous.” 

“That’s a new one, 1 admit,” he 
said. “I’ll use It.” 

“To others girls?” 

“Why not? If you won’t have me, 
l must try my luck somewhere else.” 

“You have an attenuated soul sub¬ 
stance, Les.” 

“Feed it with affection. It will ex¬ 
pand.” 

“The main trouble with you Is that 
you couldn't surprise me in any way. 
I know all your mental reactions. 
You never jump off the road. 1 could 
surprise you, Les, and I’ve a good 
mind to.” Celia paused. “Perhaps I 
ought to tell you the whole romantic 
affair.” 

Leslie Barron looked at her, frown¬ 
ing. The word “romantic” spelled 
danger. 

“Let the clutch tn,” he commanded. 

“Y’ou are uot the only man here,” 
she said. “Last nigtit, when you were 
playing pool with Bill, I went out to 
the swimming pool. It was midnight. 
I went out to pick some asphodel.” 

“What’s that?” 

“A romantic blossom to be found 
in most gardens of verse. Les, I met 
a most adorable, godlike man. He 
looked at me like a wild faun and 
then disappeared in a cloud of star 
dust.” 

There was something harder and 
more resolute about Leslie thun Celia 
had ever seen before. She bad an 
uneasy Impression that there were 
depths In his nature as yet nn- 
plumbed by her; but she would not 
tell him so. 

“Don't he rough,” she said, and 
took her hand away from his. “Don’t 
scowl at me so.” 

“Godlike strangers who disappear 
in star dust Interest me,” he said 
slowly. “I’d tike to break his d—d 
neck!” 

“But yon couldn’t,” she answered, 
“tie is much more splendid than you 
are.” 

“Yon admit talking to him?” 

The young man’s tone annoyed 
Celia. 

“I admit nothing.” 

“1 accuse you of talking to him,” 
persisted Les, whose voice was husky. 

“Of course. If you listened,” she 
said airily, "why should I deny It?” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“Why do you tease me?” be 
groaned. 

“Because men like yon are made 
to be teased.” 

"Celia, you didn't really see any 
one, did you?" 

“I swear I did. What 1 said, It I 
said anything—which I don't admit— 
I shall keep to myself.” 

A moment later Celia left on Bill’s 
arm. 

“Quarreling?” he asked. 

“I see too much of him," she sold 
“1 think I shall fall In love with you 
again. Shall I?” 

“My dutle-j don't permit," he 
laughed. “You look tired. Why not 
go to bed early?” 

"Ilow quickly you tlr» of me!” she 
mocked “I looked for something 
aiibtler from you Les couldn’t have 
done worse.” 

Bill Pelham smiled. Evidently she 
was fonder of Les than she had ad¬ 
mitted. She looked at him dancing 
with her mother, but Les would not 
even smile. 

“She’s hurt him,” said Bill to him 
self. 

“I’ll take your advice," Celia said 
yawning. “Nlght-o, Bill 1” 

She Imd hurt Leslie more than she 
guessed, and much more than she 
would have done If she had known 
how miserable lie was. 

“It has been lovely to be here all 
this time,” Les said presently. 

“Les, that doesn’t mean that you 
are leaving ns?” 

"I’m afraid I’ll have to." 

“Is It something Celia has said?" 

Leslie lied ns calmly as he could. 

“Not a thing! I’ve promised to run 
down to the Water Gap for a few 
days.” 

“You’ll be back soon?" 

Dina was distressed. She liked the 
boy, and hoped that Celia would 
marry him. Junior liked him. They 
all liked him, and yet Celia tensed 
him almost to madness at times. 

In his room Leslie composed a let 
ter to Celia filled with that note of 
minor melancholy which drips from 
the pens of lovers with such exquisite 
ease. He told her he would be gone 
before she was up. He ended by say 
lng, very darkly, that he had taken 
her advice and “jumped off the road.’ 

Leslie smiled bitterly as he reread 
It It sounded like a veiled threat of 
suicide. 

All the others had gone to bed when 
he finished. He put the letter In his 
pocket, and went out to see If any 
wild faun was prowling about the 
Gray house grounds. Celia’s en 
counter might have been fact or fancy 
One could never be sure of Celia. 

He gained the hall quietly, unbolt 
ed the door, and walked silently to 
ward the abandoned swimming pool 
by the tennis courts. 

“I’ll be d—d I” said Leslie. 

By the pool stood a very tall man 
—physically more splendid than 
young Barron, as Leslie himself 
would not have denied. The Intruder 
heard no footfnil on the grass. Hr- 
was aware of another’s presence only 
when Leslie tapped him on the arm 

He seemed far more embarrassed 
than Leslie. 

“What’s the Idea?" he snarled, try 
lng to shake off the other’s grip. 

Leslie was Instantly relieved As 
suredly Celia had not heard the god 
like stranger speak, for his speech 
was of the East side unrefined 

"1 don’t want you to disappear In 
your cloud of star dust until I’ve had 
a little talk with you. What are you 
idolng here?" 

Leslie snapped the question out In 
la threatening tone. 

“1 lost my way," replied the wild 
faun. 

1 “Don’t lie!" said Leslie. 

The wild faun frowned a little. The 
white moonlight showed his heavy 
face to be capable of readily ex 
pressed emotion. Leslie saw. too, 
that for some reason he wished to 
make his story good. 

“1 was trying to find a short cut," 
said the Intruder. 

“You must make a habit of It. Peo¬ 
ple don’t lose their way two nights 
in succession when the moon Is full 
You were here last night Why?’ 

“H—11” said the wild faun “Is 
this Buckingham palace or the White 
iHouse? I didn’t see no sentries at 
the gate. If you don’t like It, I’d bet 
ter be on my way.” 

He turned away, as If to walk to- 
iward the drive. 

“Not yet I" cried the younger man 
"There’s a little explaining to be done 
first." 

Perceiving himself to be at a loss 
verbally, the stranger revised his tac¬ 
tic. This exasperating young man 
In evening dress must be taught a 
I lesson. 

“Bo," said the wild faun coldly, “1 
don’t like your face!” 

With that he brought his powerful 
right arm across with the idea—a 
wholly diverting one—of altering the 
sneer on his opponent’s features to an 
expression of fear and agony. He 
was not quick enough. A left lab 
caught him on the nose. 

“All right 1” he said. "If you want 
It you can have It!” 

Lie made a vicious spring at Leslie 


Barron. Anger beclouded him. Les 
lie’s footwork Irritated him. He asked 
his foe to stand still and have It out 
man to man. He addressed him as a 
dancing master, and by other more 
opprobrious terms. 

finally he measured his distance 
for a blow that would end it all. The 
lad in evening dress could box, and 
was annoyingly active. He had 
played for the godlike body of tf 
wild faun, and was Inflicting hurt. 

Just as the strong arm of the In 
truder was drawing back, there came 
the sudden sharp cry of an owl, re¬ 
peated three times. He paused for a 
second, and turned away his head 
It was a tactical error, of which be 
was conscious too late. Leslie saw 
Ids opportunity and made the most 
of It. He landed a clean blow on the 
point of the Jaw. The wild faun 
dropped, and, In falling, his head 
struck the base of an Italian garde 
marble. 

Leslie knelt at the side of his fallen 
foe. He ra undecided whether to 
alarm the house by calling for help, 
or to try to carry this big bulk In 
himself. 

A shadow came out of nothingness, 
and Leslie looked up Into the bland 
face of Mr. Appleton. Since young 



The Lad in Evening Dress Could Box, 
and War Annoyingly Active. 


Barron had not shared the Hanbys 
confidences, he assumed that t.heir 
former guest was still in good odor 
a friend of the family, and now most 
certainly a friend in need. 

Quickly Leslie explained what had 
happened. He did not want the little 
plump man to be frightened. At the 
moment, he regarded himself In rath 
er an heroic light and Mr. Appleton 
warmly commended his courage. 

“Ah, youth, youth!’’ apostrophized 
the little man, whose years had long 
bereft him of It “Magnificent I” He 
stooped down almost timidly. “We 
must not alarm our good hostess ” he 
said. “Let us carry him to the garage 
and awaken a chauffeur. I will take 
the ruffian’s feet. You, as the strong 
er, take his head. I will satisfy my 
self that he has no weapon con 
cealed.” 

From the stranger’s pocket Mr. Ap 
pleton drew a short, heavy billet of 
wood. He balanced it In his hand 
frowning. 

“I think this Is what Is termed a 
life preserver. It stamps Its owner 
as a criminal by profession. You 
will probably be entitled to a reward. 
Mr. Barron. Now, if you will kindly 
take your end, we will remove him ” 
Obediently young Barron put his 
arms under the shoulders of the wiid 
faun. When Appleton remained 
standing, Leslie looked np. Staring 
down at him, the little man might 
have been his Dncle Russell. 

Too late, Leslie saw his danger 
The life preserver caught him square 
ly on the head, and he pitched for 
ward over the other unconscious man 
Mr. Appleton smiled happily 
“Very neat I" he murmured. “For 
a first attempt, very neat Indeed— 
oh, dear me, yes 1” 


Mr. Appleton gave a skillful Imi¬ 
tation of the cry of an owL From 
afar came the call of another night- 
flying bird. The owl that was Mr. Ap¬ 
pleton hooted again. Gradually the 
other cry came nearer. Presently 
there was a rustling In the thicket, 
and a bullet head was thrust through. 

“Luigi?” called Mr. Appleton soft¬ 
ly. “Come at once 1" 

The man who wriggled out of the 
hushes was short, but of tremendous 
breadth. His exclamations and ges¬ 
tures when he saw what seemed to be 
a pair of dead men were stayed at 
a word from the other. 

“Carry Jim below, and come back 
for this.” 

Luigi shouldered the two hundred 
and twenty pounds that was Jim with 
ease. He had been gone no more 
than five minutes when he returned 
and picked up the lighter man. 

The bird sanctuary received Leslie 
Barron, heir to a great fortune, Luigi 
Bartoll, in whom the police were in¬ 
terested, and, last of all, Mr. Apple- 
ton, who breathed more easily as a 
heavy shower began. It would smooth 
out the trampled earth and make 
tracking Impossible. 


CHAPTER VIII 

When Leslie Barron came again to 
consciousness, he thought he was In 
a prison cell. It was a small stdne 
room, electrically lighted. He had 
been placed on an Iron cot. A band¬ 
age was about his head, and his 
crumpled shirt front was blood¬ 
stained. Except for bruises and a 
throbbing head, however, he found 
that he was unharmed. 

He reconstructed what had hap¬ 
pened since he went in search of the 
wild faun, and was forced to admit 
that the event which stood out most 
vividly was the inexplicable knavery 
of Frederick Appleton. The little 
man had always been so courteous, 
so respectful, so flattering. He had 
expressed his regard for the Barron 
family repeatedly. He had once em¬ 
barrassed Leslie by comparing his 
head with that of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles; and then, Incontinently, 
he had brought a loaded bludgeon 
down upon It with such force that 
death had not been very far away 
What was the wild faun to Mr. Ap¬ 
pleton. that he had sprung thus amaz¬ 
ingly to avenge the unknown in¬ 
truder? 

Leslie rose from his cot and walked 
to the door. It was of heavy wood, 
metal covered. He could not escape. 

No one answered his shouts. Les¬ 
lie sat down again on the bed. 

In his career as a somewhat reck¬ 
less driver, he had more than once 
had to wait in a jail cell until be 
paid his fine. In every Instance there 
had been a penetrating and unpleas¬ 
ing odor about these places. This 
cell had no such effluvium; nor. ns he 
examined It more closely, had It the 
appurtenances of the regular jail. 
Yet it was plain that It had been con¬ 
structed for no other purpose than 
to imprison. 

Leslie called to mind his talks with 
Junior as to the threatened dangers 
surrounding the Gray house. Ill the 
beginning they had thrilled him; but 
then, as pleasant day succeeded 
pleasant day. Junior and he began 
to feel annoyed that they had ever 
anticipated peril. 

Leslie was not yet nervous about 
the outcome of the adventure. The 
eldest son of Grantiey Barron could 
not disappear without a nation-wide 
investigation. It would be proved 
that he had gone from the Gray 
house into the grounds. Celia would 
understand why he had gone. He had 
disappeared In evening clothes, leav¬ 
ing his other effects untouched. The 
whole neighborhood would be combed 
by detectives. In the end. his father 
might have to pay a huge ransom. 

This last thought rather amused 
Leslie. Appleton was probably a pro¬ 
fessional blackmailer or kidnaper. 
None would suspect the suave, mod¬ 
est, hard-working little man. Had 
not Leslie seen the descending black¬ 
jack in his hand, he would not now 
have believed him guilty. 

CTO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“1 wonder where the devil I am I" 
Leslie murmured. 

Then his thoughts turned upon the 
big fighter whom he had knocked out. 
That knock-out, Leslie admitted, was 
more or less accidental. If the un 
known stranger had not turned his 
head obligingly as an owl booted, he 
would probably have w'on; but who 
was he, that he should stand guard 
outside the Hanby home at night? 

Leslie presently dropped Into a 
troubled sleep. When he awoke, 
there was the smell of strong tobacco 
In his cell. tie looked Into the 
twinkling eyes of Luigi Bartoll, 
strong man, coiner, and, alns for his 
Impetuous temper, a double mur 
derer. 

•‘Where am I?” Leslie demanded. 

I.ulgl was easily moved to mirth 
This seemed an excellent .lest. 

'•If I tell you,” he answered, “thees 
happen to me I" Ele mnde the expres- 
Blve gesture of cuttlnp his throat. 
“You come with me. If you make-a 
much noise, I break-a your neck, so I” 
Again the graphic action of a man 
bonding back the neck of a victim un¬ 
til the cervical vertebrae snapped 
"Now I” 

Leslie knew that this stocky Jailer 
had the power to Indict such a pun¬ 
ishment. Ills forearms were enor 
mous, and his chest measurement 
could not be less than Ifiy Inches. 

Along a narrow stone corridor 
lighted by an overhead electric lamp 
Kent Leslie and his Jailer. Luigi 
paused outside a metal-sheathed door 
and Uuocked. Apparently he was 
bidden to enter, for be gripped Les 
lie by the wrist and pulled him In. 

Mr. AppletoD and two companions 
faced him. It was a room fifteen feet 
Square, well furnished, and artificial¬ 
ly lighted. 

“Ahl” said Mr. Appleton benevo 
lently. “Here we have Mr. Barron 
Jr. I" He turned to a good-looking, 
well dressed woman, who was smck- 



"He Is Quite a Nice-Looking Boy, Isn’t 
He?” the Woman Said. 


Ing a Russian cigarette. “1 have the 
highest respect for this young gentle 
man's family.” 

“I don’t like yonr way of showing 
It.” Leslie snapped. 

He had seen by this time that the 
third person was the wild faun, whol¬ 
ly nt ease in a big chair, puffing at a 
cigar. 

“He is quite a nice-looking boy 
Isn't he?” the woman said. In a low- 
pitched, charming voice. 

"The Barrons are all good-looking," 
said Mr. Appleton. “I have comment 
ed before on the Grecian cast of Mr. 
Leslie's bead.” 

“Have the kindness to leave mj 
head alone,” Leslie growled. 

"Certainly, certainly 1” Mr. Apple 
ton assented. “My attentions to It 
last night were dictated by motives 
of caution, not of hatred. Others 
were dependent upon me, and l must 
consider them. Mr. James Delaney 
here, formerly a power In the ward 
politics of our common city, seemed 
at the moment to be a corpse. You 
are younger, stronger, and fleeter of 
foot than L I did not think you were 
in a frame of mind which would per¬ 
mit me to wish you good evening and 
disappear. Had you reported my 
presence to Mr. Hanby, a search 
would have been Instituted which 
might have had unpleasaut conse¬ 
quences." 

“A search will be made,” Leslie 
snapped, “and, believe me, It will 
have unpleasant consequences for yon 

alir 

Appleton was urbane, unruffled. 

“What makes you suppose that?” 

“Because 1 shall be missed." 

“But will you? That’s the point.” 

“V/hy shouldn’t X be missed?” Le& 


lie said heatedly. “The Gray house 
Isn't a hotel where one checks out and 
Is promptly forgotten.” 

“Fortunately for ns," said Mr. Ap 
pleton, “you did check out.” 

“That silly lying doesn’t Impress 
me.” 

Leslie was annoyed that the wild 
faun and the woman found In his as 
suranee something almost humorous 

"But you have checked out—oh 
dear me, yes!” Mr. Appleton took 
from his pocket the letter that Les¬ 
lie wrote to Celia. "Miss Hanby will 
And this tomorrow. The references 
hidden from us will be clear to her 
You have had a quarrel. It seems, 
and, with the folly 1 expect from 
youth, you have decided to go away 
Very well, Mr. Barron, you have car¬ 
ried out your threat. Do you think 
Miss Celia will sink her pride to send 
out an alarm for you? No! 'This 
stupid, unappreciative lad,’ she will 
say, ‘will come back later to be for¬ 
given. He shall And that there are 
others to console me.' Her parents, 
being still amazingly wrapped up in 
themselves, will not worry. Until I 
rend this, 1 was a little perturbed at 
the situation; but you have clarified 
1L” 

Leslie opened his month to speak, 
bnt thought better of it. He was 
about to remind Appleton that che 
household would be alarmed because 
he had gone away in evening clothes, 
leaving his other belongings In dis¬ 
array, and had neglected to take Lis 
automobile. 

“We have attended to all that," 
Appleton said kindly, guessing his 
thoughts. "Oh, dear me, yes! A life¬ 
time of a business in which detail 
plays so Important a part Is a great 
aid. 1 shall presently pack your gHp. 

I have keys to every room in ihe 
house. I shall bring them to vou 
here. Your car will be removed by 
James. It will be In Philadelphia by 
noon. Tomorrow night you would 
not recognize it James has an in 
terest In the business. You will he 
our guest here for a time.” 

“Where are we?” Leslie demanded 

His spirits had fallen The Barrons 
were accustomed to his absences and 
long silences. The unfortunate letter 
would exasperate Celia. For some 
weeks, at all events, he would be an 
unsought prisoner. 

‘In Westchester county.” replied 
Mr. Appleton. “We are the guests of 
one who Is dear to me.” He bowed 
with distinguished courtesy to the 
lady. “Yon will have no opportunity 
to escape." 

“Am 1 held for ransom?” 

“Yon are held because it would be 
inconvenient to let you go.” 

“You said il I” James commented. 
"So mighty inconvenient that it 
wouldn't make tne sleep no worse if 
1 had orders from the chief to croak 
you!” 

Luigi here made Ills expressive 
gesture of slitting a windpipe. 

A sudden panic swept over Leslie. 
He was not used to consorting with 
criminals. The sense of real danger 
came to him. Lie had no chance to 
escape, and at least two of three men 
were openly hostile. It must be that 
he was imperiling the success of some 
secret affair. The two might sway 
Appleton to their views. He glanced 
at them wildly 

“You can't get away with mur 
der!’’ be cried. 

“We should not try," Appleton told 
him considerately. “It would be an 
accident. Your body would be picked 
up in the sound. We might even ar 
range that it should be clad In a 
swimming costume I rather think 
the Thimble islands would he suit 
able—somewhere near Stony creek.” 
- “Why frighten the nice-looking 
boy?” suggested the woman. In her 
caressing voice. “It is only if we 
think he is trying to escape that we 


should have to do that Really and 
truly, Mr. Barron, we are not mur¬ 
derers or kidnapers. 

“Yon will be held until a certain 
deal that we are putting through Is 
successfully accomplished. Your 
treatment depends on yourself. Lnlgl 
will be your Jailer. Look at him, 
Mr. Barron, and Judge for yourself 
whether It would be wise to try to 
escape. He has carried a grand 
piano on that broad back of bis. 
Luigi has a system which bas proved 
very effective with another uninvited 
guest here.” 

“He eat-a out o' my hand now,” 
Luigi said proudly. “Thees one, 
too I” 

Assuredly Leslie could expect no 
mercy from Luigi, the strong man. 
So there was another prisoner 1 Les¬ 
lie felt lonely and fearful. Why bad 
he allowed himself to take offense 
at Celia? Celia 1 It was hard work 
to keep tears from his eyes as he 
thought of her. Perhaps she would 
never know how much he loved her. 
If cruel death took him here among 
these hardened men, she-would think 
of him as one who allowed the Ir¬ 
ritation of a moment to overcome the 
affection he had protested. 

Even In that moment Leslie won 
dered by what magic of authority 
the little plump mao controlled such 
ruffians as these. There was no ques 
tion of his dominance; and this was 
the same quiet, modest, affable per¬ 
son whom Leslie had grown used to 
seeing at the Hanby table, the man 
who rarely ventured an opinion, and 
listened deferentially to those of oth¬ 
ers 1 Of the three, Appleton seemed 
the most sinister and alarming. 


CHAPTER IX 

The day on which, as the Hanby 
family supposed, young Barron had 
taken his early morning departure, 
saw the arrival of half a dozen visi¬ 
tors. His absence was in a measure 
overshadowed. Mrs. Hanby spoke of 
Leslie, and hoped that there had been 
uo quarrel. Celia assured her mother 
that be was no more than a friend, 
and that she was well satisfied to be 
rid of him for a little while. 

Dina Hanby put her arm about the 
girl’s shoulder. 

“Do you expect me to believe you?' 
she asked, "i wonder wliat was In 
that letter he wrote to you I” 

“Here It is,” Celia said. “If you 
can interpret what he means by 
threatening to 'jump off the road-for 
good,’ I should like to know.” 

“1 don’t understand references to a 
wild faun, ” said Mrs. Hanby. 

“That was nothing,” Celia replied 
"Here’s dad with his bouse detective. 
Not a word to them I I’m going to 
play tennis with my new cousin. He 
looks most attractive. I’ve often 
wanted to contrast Ann Arbor and 
New Haven.” 

Dina looked at the two as they 
sauntered to the courts. Leslie had 
been very unwise to go Just now, 
she thought. 

“You two look as If you were con¬ 
spiring," she said to her husband. 

“I’m reminding Bill of what he said 
a few weeks back. He remarked 
that It was beneath the dignity of 
a lord of the manor to <io his own 
sleuthing. Bill was boosting himself 
for the Job.” 

“Have 1 fallen down?” Bill 
demanded. 

Hanby's bantering tone ceased. 
Dina could see that something wor¬ 
ried him. 

“Bill,” he said, “you have; but 1 
shame myself, too. 1 assumed, rath¬ 
er illogicall.v, that when Miss Selenos 
proved merely an emerald In disguise, 
we had been making mountains from 
molehills. Seymour's letter puzzled 
me; but when nothing happened, I 
put that aside. There was one other 
threat.” 

“The woman who said that Red 
Kerr was killed because he was like 
you in build? Oh, Hil. you dpn’t 
think that was anything serious?” 

“it prevents us from being dull,” 
replied her husband, laughing. “I 
find I rather thrive on suspense, and 
certainly this house has given us 
enough surprises one way and an 
other. I'm now due to show it to 
Tom Burton, ties a man who always 
has a hobby—some sort of hug or 
other. I've got to listen. Lords of 
the manor have their duties.” 

“Do yon think he’s nervous?” Bill 
Pelham asked, ns lie disappeared. 

“Not a bit.’ replied Mrs. Hanby. 

He’s getting annoyed, and that 
means that he wants to fight. His 
mental reactions are quite simple. 
Look to your laurels. Bill, or he will 
get ahead of you in this affair. 1 
wonder if there is anything in It!” 

CTO BE CONTINUED ! 
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filie turnotl her head to whore her 
husband was walking wltli I’rofessor 
Burton, whoso son was trying to Ira 
press (Vila with thp Idon that a ool 
fege hoy, at twenty, stands on nn 
Intellectual eminence not easily com 
prehcnslble to others. Professor Bur- 
ton held a chair In philosophy, but It 
was with living things that his leis 
ure was occupied Mrs. Burton and 
Mrs. Ilunliy were cousins. 

“No," salt) the professor, “I’ve long 
ego given tip the coleoptera In favor 
of something more fascinating I 
stinted hy way of the reptiles, and 
came logically to the birds." 

“Logically?" said llanby "I don't 
see that, hut then I'm Ignorant In these 
matters. If you're Interested In birds, 
you’ve come to the right spot, Tom 
I've got ubout the best bird sanctu¬ 
ary In the state." 

On Ids way to It llanby poured 
Into Professor Burton's ears some of 
tbe wisdom that hud come to him 
over the wire from the unknown mil¬ 
lionaire ornithologist, tlanhy’s mem 
ory wus good, and he forgot nothing 

"You flatter me," said the other 
when he flnished. "You have quoted 
almost verbatim from my article pub 
lislied In the May number of Popular 
Natural History." 

"So that’s where he got It from I" 
Llanby commented, a trifle ruffled. 
"I thought the old faker was giving 
me something from his own published 
dope." 

Hanby related the Incident. Pro¬ 
fessor Burton shook Ills head. 

“You must have made u mistake 
In tbe name. Heiueinber, Mil, this Is 
my pet hobby, and I know every writ¬ 
er on our birds. I’m president of my 
State Ornithological association, and 
corresponding member of a score of 
others. I’m in touch with every 
ornithologist In this country, but I 
have never beard of your million¬ 
aire. He Is neither a contributor to 
the literature of the subject nor a 
‘donor of funds for bird conservation. 
Some of your friends have been play- 
lug a joke on you.” 

Half an hour later tlie professoi 
had changed tils clothes to kliukl und 
puttees. He was armed with sketch 
hooks, notebooks, and a costly cam 
era He declined any aid. He even 
resented it. Every now and then It 
could lie seen that he despised the 
amateur ornithologist. His luncheon 
hud been put up for him, and he 
promised to be In time to dress for 
dinner. 

He was glad, as he fought bis way 
along, that lie was armed with leatb 
er gauntlets and stout clothes Na 
tore bad placed about lids little 
sanctuary a seemingly impenetrable 
barrier. 

He bad begUD to despair of reach 
lng the distant mound when he saw 
that this solid hedge came to un 
end. He stepped from it to a path 
worn by the fool of man—a path 
three feet across, bearing the Impress 
of recent trending. 

Professor Burton set out to follow 
the path to Its end. Presently It 
brought him to u stream, suuk at 
least ten feet below the surrounding 
ground. It was this stream, he sup 
posed, which had been diverted in 
order that the twenty-acre lake half 
a mile away might be fed. 

He resumed his silent walk along 
tbe path. The acrid smell of a cigar 
smote his nose. He knew l he noisome 
long and narrow cigars which only 
native Indians enjoy. Then the odor 
was wafted from him, and he found 
his path dropping toward the stream 
level. 

The professor stopped. He bad sud 
denly encountered a stranger. 

It would be difficult to say which 
of the two seemed the more amazed 
The professor looked upon a small 
but well-proportioned man dressed 
with conservative elegance. The 
stranger’s face was florid, and his 
mild blue eyes were accentuated in 
size hy reason of strong lenses. 

Mr. Appleton, for his part, thought 
he had run across an Inquiring scout 
ii aster laden with all the itupedimen 
ta that his position demanded Bur 
ton was tall und slight, and suggest 
ed erudition. 

"How did you get here," Mr. Apple 
ton began, “and by whose leave have 
you trespassed tints?” 

’I am kin by marriage to Mr. Han 
by." said the professor. “He gave 
me permission. Your status, sir. is 
not so clear." 

‘In order to make my position 
clear," he said frankly. “I must term 
myself a sanitation expert. Mr 
Hanby lias heard that former ten 
ants of the Gray house have suffeied 
from sewer-gas poisoning. He does 
not wish lo alarm Ills family and vis 
Hors. I am, therefore, making a 
sort of secret investigation Much 
water settles here, as tlie luxuriant 
foliage shows I have been com 


missioned to determine opon tUe 
healthfulness of this spot, and to 
make what recommendations I see 
fit, 

"Before doing so, 1 should like yon 
to come with me and see more. You 
cannot possibly Judge from here." 

I’rofessor Burton followed the oth 
er along a winding pathway, until he 
was In the thicket’s very center 
When his guide paused on the edge 
of an opening, the professor ex 
dulmed upon the oddity of a lake, 
tilled In. as he had supposed, being 
open Instead. 

“It was only partially tilled In,” 
Mr. Appleton fold him. “When I 
took charge of the work, I bad my 
own views— very Interesting views, 
too.’ lie added, chuckling. “Oh, dear 
me, yes! They amuse me even now. 
You cun settle a moot point for me ’ 
He looked over the edge of the open 
lng, gazing Intently at some low 
hushes whose roots were In the moist 
earth. "What Is that?” AppletoD 
asked. •“I.ook at It and tell me." 

Professor Burton moved toward the 
edge and peered down. 

“Is this one of the things that 
amuse you?” he demanded. 

“Yes," said Mr. Appleton, smiling 

With that he gave the other a push 
The professor, with waving arms, 
sought to recover his balance, hut 
failed. He went up to his knees In 
mud. His precious camera had part 
ed company from him. The spectacle 
of the amiable gentleman with the 
florid face, who smiled down at him 
angered him. He shook a muddy 
list 

"You shall pay for this outrage!’ 
he shouted. 

"Perhaps," said Appleton cryptlcal 
ly, "but not Just yet.” 

Mr. Appleton gave another of his 
excellent owl Imitations. In a few 
moments Luigi Burtoli joined bitn. 

“In order that he might not es 
cape,” Appleton explained, “I had to 
push him down there. He enjoyed 





"You Shall Pay for This Outrage!” He 
Shouted. 

it less than I. Your task, Luigi Is 
to get him out and put him with the 
man who came first’’ 

• * • 0 • • * 

Adolf Smucker had proved a tract¬ 
able prisoner In reality he lacked 
the courage to do anything that 
might bring him punishment. He 
realized that he was the prisoner of 
three men who had powers of life 
and deatli over him. Of Appleton he 
saw almost nothing. 

James Delaney, the second In com 
tnand. knew Sntucker’s sort and 
despised him Luigi was his Jailer. 
He enjoyed incendiary talk. The day 
could not come too quickly which 
would permit of looting, unattended 
with death puna Hies. 

By this time Smucker was so much 
the prey of delusions that he had al 
most forgotten tils home and family 
He brooded upon the chaotic dav 
when, hy tlie alchemy of strange 
events, he should be high among 
those whose mission it was to destroy 
Luigi, who cringed to capital In the 
guise of Appleton, would be an early 
victim. 

Adolf Smucker looked up. thal 
afternoon, to find his cell invaded by 
a stranger—not such a man as the 
previous young capitalist In evening 
dress, but a worker clad In muddy 
khaki, stained and torn. 

Professor Burton wondered at the 
heartiness of his welcome. After he 
hud been an hour in Smucker’s com 
pany, he spoke Incisively. 

“Your mania," he said, "Is termed 
dementia praecox. Our word 'pre¬ 
cocious' comes from the common root. 


It means that your Intellect la on 
able to assimilate the Ideas you 
crowd Into It. Be kind enough to 
leave me In silence. 1 And such twad¬ 
dle as yours extremely tedious.” 

Infuriated at this, Smucker at¬ 
tacked the professor. He was res¬ 
cued by LuigL The professor was 
bigger, stronger, and in a rather evil 
temper. Luigi dragged him to an 
other small stone room and shut the 
door. 

“What the devil?” said Leslie Bar¬ 
ron. rudely awakened. 

“1 am not the devil," snapped the 
professor, “but 1 feel like him. I 
have been brutally beaten. A Caliban 
from southern Italy has promised to 
twist my head from by neck. [ am 
In no mood for the ordinary social 
amenities.” 

“Another nul l” sighed Leslie. "Tell 
me, If you've any decency left, where¬ 
abouts I am.” 

"You are In what my cousin Hil¬ 
ton llanby terms a bird sanctuary. 
You, I fake It, are one of the birds. 
I presume that 1 am another.” 

“1 wus blackjacked by that Internal 
Appleton. I hr." an idea that I’d been 
I>iif in an autot,.*bIle and taken miles 
away.” » 

Leslie recounted the misadventures 
he had suffered. 

"Never mind I” said the other. ’’You 
will he rescued when they get me 
out.” 

"Cheery little optimist, aren’t you?’ 
Leslie retorted. “That man Apple- 
ton Is the devil. He’ll arrange It so 
that you won’t be looked for." 

'’Impossible I” said the professoi. 

Leslie Barron was-right Appleton, 
who had a skill with the pen that 
might have earned him a great name 
among forgers, was at that very mo 
merit looking at Professor Burton's 
notes and forging a letter. He called 
to mind the professor’s way of speak 
lng. This Is what Mrs. BurtoD read; 

Have sustained Injury to corner of 
right eye through a thorn spike. In¬ 
advisable to trust to local physician, 
Have accepted otter of passing motor¬ 
ist to go to a specialist. Do not wor¬ 
ry. Will telephone you from the city. 

“Tom Is always nervous about bli 
eyesight," Mrs. Burton declared. “II 
Is just like him to rush to see a spe 
cialisL Oh, why was I out?” 

“You couldn't have done anything 
if you had been here,” her cousin 
said, comforting her. “We shall have 
a telephone call before long.” 

But nothing was heard from Prt 
fessor Burton. 


CHAPTER X 

At one o'clock in the morning Bl*i 
Pelham heard a rap on his door. HlA 
ton Hanby entered. Behind him waA 
Junior. They were both dressed all 
if for hiking. 

"Am I asleep at the switch?” BUS 
cried, rubbing his eyes. “What Is It?” 

“Florence Burton is going to see thf 
Pine Plains police tomorrow,” Hanb» 
answered. “1 can’t blame her. Yofli 
know wlmt that means. Every move¬ 
ment of Tom’s will be traced. I sup¬ 
pose I shall have to tell everything 
I know, from Miss Selenos down t*> 
this last disappearance. Dina sayS 
she thinks Tom has been murdered"’ 

“You don't mean to say you've gc$ 
some explanation ?” inquired Pelham, 
with incredulity in his voice. 

“1 mean just that, if you’ll get up 
and put some such kit as this on. 
I’ll tell you." 

"Shoot 1” Pelham urged. “I’ll be 
ready in three minutes.” 

“The last I saw of Tom Burton 
was when he walked toward that bird 
sanctuary—those acres that I've 
guarded so carefully. I don’t deny 
he might have run a spike In his eye. 
It may be that lie’s in a nursing home, 
and we shall have a wire from him 
In the morning. I've been thinking 
about that sanctuary a whole lot. 
It doesn’t owe its conservation to any 
idea of mine. I should never have 
thought of it but for that talk over 
the telephone with a man who delib¬ 
erately slurred his name so that I 
shouldn’t get it straight Another 
thing—this man pretended to be a 
writer on bird subjects, and yet he 
quoted in extenso from an article 
that Tom Burton wrote. The man 
was a liar, but he gained his end. 1 
did not have the thicket removed. 
He evidently wanted it kept as it was, 
and I obediently fell into the trap.” 
Hanby’s manner was impressive. 
“Bill, there’s something wrong about 
that bird sanctuary I” 

“1 believe you’re right,” agreed 
Pelham, much impressed. “Who could 
have done It?” 

"Dad thinks,” Junior broke In, 
■that we ought to see what that bird 
sanctuary really contains.” He took 
an automatic pistol from his pocket, 
and handed it to Pelham. “Dad and 
I have one each.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“This Is certainly rubbing It Into 
the house detective," Pelham grinned. 
“What next. Junior? Do I salute you 
hereafter?” 

‘‘We begin our Investigation at day¬ 
break," Junior continued. "If any 
people are there, we shall have a bet 
ter chance to surprise and overpower 
them.” 

“Does Dina know?" Pelham asked 

“No. This Is one of the few times 
I’ve had a secret from her. She would 
worry. You know, old man. there may 
be danger. You’re a deputy. It will 
be up to you to arrest them That’s 
why we are taking you along. Junior 
wanted to do the stunt alone. Ob¬ 
serve Ills sullen face. He thinks we 
are going to steal his stuff.” 

"That cheers me;” Pelham said. 
“I’m ready.” He put a large hunt¬ 
ing-knife in his pocket, and some 
cord. “No trained house detective 
ever ventures on a man-hunting ex 
pedltlon without a small ax. Junior, 
forgot the difference In our rank, and 
get me one.” 

When the boy hud gone, he turned 
to Hanby. 

"HI, old top,” he laughed, “I’ve 
been d—d gloomy the last few days, 
but 1 honestly believe you've hit on 
Bomething good !" 

“I don’t know tbout good,” said the 
other slowly. “If the suuctuary holds 
the key to the mystery, 1 don’t Im 
ngine we shall see poor Burton alive 
ugnln. You sue, he blundered right 
Into the thick of things. If I’m right 
he ran Into the bunch that killed lied 
Kerr. I think that note was a for¬ 
gery." 

The long, creeper-clad front of the 
Gray house faced the south. 

The distance from the extreme 
boundary of the building and the wire 
that inclosed the thicket was not more 
than fifty feet. 

When dawn came slowly down the 
skies, It found Hauhy cutting method¬ 
ically at the wire fence. When the 
others had passed in, he twisted the 
cut ends together, so that no passer 
by would notice that an entrance had 
been made. 

Permitting Impetuous youth to beni 
the brunt of the opposition offered by 
the undergrowth, the expedition 
pushed its way forward. Ahead of 
them they heard the brook, and were 
eager to conn to it. 

Tile three soon stood In an area 
lighted from above by the early light 
filtering through a screen of leaver. 
There was a chlorotic, eerie quality 
about this illumination. The stream 
flowed to them out of the darkness 
nnd a few yards below It disappeared 
Into a black channel. 

"Can we work upstream?' Hanby 
asked. 

Junior, made an examination. 

"It seems Imp ssuble. This place 
has been cleared out for some special 
reason—prohub.y because the brook 
makes that '.harp lurn, and they had 
to smooth It m.t.” 

“Exactly, Sherlock," his fathei 
gibed. “Even I see that; but why?' 

Junior, In answer, clutched the 
other’s arm. He pointed upstream to 
the tunnel from which the water 
poured In unvarying volume. 

“What’s that?" he demanded. 

Peering Into the shadows, the others 
could see that the stream carried a 
burden—a large dark mass that came 
Steadily toward them. Sometimes it 
was completely immersed, and then it 
seemed to lift itself front the water, 
as If It were a huge animal swim 
ming. 

"G—d!” cried Hanby. “It’s a man’s 
body.” The thing was now almost at 
his feet. He nerved himself to stoop 
down for a closer inspection. “It 
may be poor old Tom Burton !” 

Shuddering a little, he turned the 
corpse over so that its face could be 
seen. The sightless eyes of Adolf 
Smucker stared up at him. 

Death had not been kind to that 
mean and evil face. Smucker had 
come to h.o end In agony and fear 
and those emotions were graven on 
the face at which the three stared 
His neck, in life thin and bony, was 
now black and swollen On his nar¬ 
row forehead was a purple bruise 
stretching to the roots of the sparse 
hair. 

Instinctively Hilton Hanby released 
his hold, and the stream again took up 
its burden 

“Thank God it wasn’t Tom!” Pel 
ham whispered. 

“Perhaps, if we wail long enough 
he'll come by." Hanby said gloomily 

He was depressed to think that he 
had allowed Junior to come with him 
There was no doubt now that danger 
lay ahead of them. He knew tie could 
not expect his son calmly to leave his 
father and his friend to face it alone; 
and tf anything should happen where 
by not all of them returned what 
would Dina do? 

Why had they murdered Smucker? 
And what was Smucker doing here? 

“Welt," he said aloud, answering 
his own question, “spec: lation is silly 
and *ime-wasiing. We've got to fol 
low the stream. We can’t do it down 
here, but the channel Is easily seen 
from the outside.” 

The three made their silent way 
along the narrow path, each with ilm 
( conviction that at the end of It some 


thing of a vaguely dangerous char¬ 
acter would be found. 

Pelham cautioned his companions to 
proceed more carefully. 

‘‘D—n It," he said crossly, "why 
walk upright? For all you know, 
some one’s looking along rifle sights 
at you this very moment. Crouch, 
man, crouch 1" 

“It's too early for anyone to be 
about yet,” Hanby said. "At that, 1 
think your advice Is good." 

Suddenly he stopped and picked np 
a fountain pen. On a silver band 
around it were the initials “T. B." 

"It’s Tom’s I” he whispered. “Thai 
letter was a forgery, after all. He’s 
somewhere here. God save him from 
Smucker’s fate!” 

Hanby put the pen In his pocket 
and pushed on. 

“Appletor lied,” he said a minute 
later. “Look—the lake wasD’t filled 
in, after all!” 

Tlie path led them suddenly, with a 
right-angled turn and a quick descent, 
to tlie stream level again. It ran 
through a hollow a hundred yards in 
length. The place was a natural 
amphitheater. Course-Ujeshed wire 
had been stretched from side to side, 
nnd was so densely overgrown that 
the hollow, as observed from tlie roof 
of the Gray house, seemed but a nnt 
ural pnrt of the five acres that had 
been a like. 

The three shrank into the bushes ai 
the edge. 

“Who did It?” Junior whispered 

“Why was it done?” Pelham an 
svvered. 

“We’ve got to cross this, if we’re to 
find out,” Hanby said. 

He led the way, keeping to the edge 
of tlie leafy wall of this natural tent.. 
He stopped them with a gesture. The 
odor that floated toward them was 
unmistakable. 

"Coffee!” they whispered in unison 

Hanhy went on even more warily 
than before. When he .stopped the 



With a Roar ot Anger, He Sprang at 
the Crouching Lad and Had Him by 
the Throat. 


two behind saw the reason. He was 
looking down a narrow tunnel pierc¬ 
ing the solid earth, shored up with 
timbers, as mine passages are pro 
tected from tlie caving in of rocks or 
earth, it was from this passage that 
the coffee odor came. fio light was 
to he seen at its end. 

Hanby measured fifty paces before 
he stopped. Apparently he had run 
info solid ground. Then he saw that 
the passage bent sharply to the left 
and when he turned his eyes. Ire could 
see light coming from a doorway it 
was not daylight, but came from some 
artificial source. 

The doorway amazed them. It was 
cut in a solid stone wall—masonry of 
the same sort as that of the Gray 
house. 

“Dad I" Junior whispered excitedly 
"This is our house—I'm certain!" 

The three intruders passed through 
the entrance. It seemed odd that It 
had no door. The light which enabled 
them to dispenst with the flashlight 
came from a low-powered electric 
bulb in the masonry ceiling of a large 
chamber. The insufficient illuutina 
tion showed the room to be almost ten 
feet in height, and filled with piles of 
lumber 


Now for the first time they heard 
voices. They drew back Into an un¬ 
lighted chamber, of whose dimen¬ 
sions they could not Judge. Here they 
waited, having for the moment no set 
plan of action. Junior’s guess seemed 
to be a correct one. For some reason 
which might soon be discovered, the 
owner of the Gray house was allowed 
to use only one-third ot his cellar 
space. Unknowns occupied the rest, 
and had piled lumber in it. More 
than that—unknowns made their 
homes here and breakfasted here. 

When the dislant voices ceased 
Hanhy turned on the flashlight and 
looked about him. They had strayed 
Into a storeroom. On shelves were 
potatoes, onions, carrots pears, and 
apples. The floor was of concrete, 
and an electric light bulb was the 
source of illumination. 

“1 bet I'm paying for their Juice I" 
Hanby whispered. 

He stopped suddenly. At last he 
heard footsteps. The three took what 
cover they could In tlie corners. 

Luigi entered, and switched on tlie 
light. It was Junior whom he firs! 
saw. With roar of anger, he sprang 
at the eroucliln; lad and had him by 
tlie throat. 

Hanby remembered those dreadful 
bruises on Smucker’s neck. He raised 
the heavy cane and brought it down on 
the strangler’s head with all his 
si rengtb. 

“Thanks, dad!" said Junior, mak 
Ing an effort at superb calm. 

Bill Pelham, with a yachtsman's 
skill, trussed up Luigi with knots that 
the ruffian could not break when he 
came to. The whole thing had oecu 
pied only a few seconds, and nud 
made little sound. Luigi’s cry of rage 
apparently, had broughl no one to In 
vestigate Us cause. They left him to 
lie in a corner, covered with sacking 
The odds were growing more favor 
able. 

Hanby was amazed to see Bill Pel 
ham stop before another narrow door 
and slip a key into the lock, tie had 
not noticed that his friend had taken 
a bundle of keys from the man he 
was binding, 

Pelham worked quietly. Tlie oiled 
lock made no sound. Darkness was 
on either side of the door. As it swung 
open, the three, listening intently 
heard a sound as of a man sighing. 

"Celia! Celia!” sighed the unseen 

“Les!” Junior whispered, and 
turned his flashlight on his friend 

Pelham shut the door and looked 
about for the inevitable electric light 

Leslie Baron blinked at them In 
amazement. For weeks—or so it 
seemed—he had looked only into the 
cruel face of a Jailer; arid now he 
saw Celia’s father. Celia's brother, 
and Bill Pelhant. His face was blood¬ 
stained, and there was a deep cut 
over one eye. hut he sprang to his 
feet readily enough. They could see 
that he was practically unhurt 
* • • • * * * 

While the bird sanctuary was bring 
violated. Mr. Appleton drank his early 
coffee and took his cereal and fruit in 
his customary unhurried way; hut 
ill humor sat on his dot id face, and 
tlie eyes peering through his thick 
lenses no longer looked Childlike and 
bland. 

Three people were in the room with 
him—the woman who had a dozen 
years ago supplanted his wife. Jim 
Delaney, and Luigi Bartoll. Jim had 
been a bully all his life, a man who 
had innumerable times proved the 
fatuity of the axiom that every bully 
is a coward. Bv his side stood r lie 
big Sicilian, gesticulating wildly, and 
voluble beyond words. 

"You murdered a matt unueces 
sarily.” said Appleton coldly 

Stripped of the exuberant verbiage 
interspersed with parenthetical re¬ 
marks in his native tongue. Luigi's 
story was this: 

He had gone into the little room 
that was Smacker's cell, there to 
sleep off some strong wine, and to 
escape from the observant eye of John 
Delaney. While slumbering, he had 
suddenly awakened to find that 
•Smucker hud stolen his knife and was 
about to slit his weasand. He had 
not murdered the man. He had done 
what he did to save his own life In 
moments of vinous rage he did not 
properly estimate his own strength 
He had been horrified to find Smuokei 
lifeless, but Luigi contended that not 
a jtu'y in the land would convict him 
of murder. 

(TO BE CONTINUED 1 
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"You fool I” said Appleton, coklI> 
venomous. "1 do not object to your 
killing biin. It Is the mariner of dis 
posing of the body that stamps you 
as an Imbecile. Why didn’t you hurj 
It where nobody could find It? What 
madness made you put It In the 
stream? It Is beyond recovery bv us. 
but the others will find It, and they 
will hold It like a club—not over you 
or Jim, but over me. You will find lr 
hurts you. too! Well, It's done now. 
and we know that It will be dlscov 
ered. Also we know that the men we 
are dealing with will make capital out 
of it.” Appleton's icy rage grew with 
the thought of the disaster. ”1 shall 
be the sufferer—I, who thought that 
after tonight I should have no worries 
In the world!” He pointed at Luigi 
“And this mass of clay from Paler 
mo's underworld, who has had sane 
tuary here, and food and drink, when' 
he should be in an Italian jail, has 
twice imperiled us!" 

"Thut isn't fair, Fred,” the woman 
protested. Alone of them she seemed 
to be In no fear of him. "Kerr, or 
Chapin, or whatever his real name 
was, got that job because he knew 
there was some mystery here, ami he 
hoped to blackmail us. Some one 
must have given us away. Hither 
Luigi had to get him, or we might all 
hnve been discovered." 

“Stupid 1" he commented crossly 
“Why do you all persist In misunder¬ 
standing me? You seem to think 1 
am worrying about the death of an es 
cuped convict, when 1 am only remem 
bering thnt Luigi. Instead of conceal¬ 
ing the body here, must throw It In 
the lake, under the Impression thnt 
there was an end of it.” He waved 
his hand to the Sicilian. “Go I lie 
member, we need all your strength 
today. Sleep, if you want to. .Tim 
will call you when we are ready." 

Luigi' great carcass bowed, anu 
animated itself with relief. His was 
a child’s mentality. He bowed to 
them all. Jim liked his cooking. 

“I getta you your hreakfas’, Jeem,” 
he said, smiling. "1 make-a the toma 
to, garlic, and potato you like.” 

He took his way to the storeroom 
gayly. After the meal he would 
sleep. After that, there would he 
work for him thnt no other man here 
could perform. Jijn Delaney was 
stronger than most men, but he was 
not like Luigi, who had carried a 
grand piano on his back. 

“You see, Jim,” said Appleton, when 
the Sicilian had gone, “that we are 
now in tiie position of dealing with 
people who hold something definite 
against use” 

“They're in as deep as we are.' 
said Jim. 

“Nothing of the kind I We may 
suspect ttiem of a dozen murders, but 
whereas we have only suspicion they 
have a corpus delicti—actually the 
body of the crime. They can't help 
finding it It has cost me a great 
deal of money and time to make It 
certain that they must find it. That’s 
one of the exasperating things!” 

“Forget it, Fred." the woman said 
parting Ills head. "Two weeks from 
now well be in Europe, living like 
lords." 

"Sure, chief," Jim declared. "They 
won't want to give you away, any 
how.” 

"There’s risk in the whole affair. 
Appleton retorted. "It the deal goes 
• through safely, they will use the)' 
knowledge to cut my price. It I re 
fuse, they will pay, perhaps bui 
they’ll gel me for Luigi's foolishness 
If they are discovered, they will have 
to accuse me to save themselves 
Luck doesn’t keep on. It was sheei 
luck that the police dropped the lied 
Chapin case when they found the 
mangled body of an old cell male who 
hod threatened to kill him. This thing 
worries me. Of course, you might 
get the body at the culvert, but you 
would most likely be seen. Safer, 
perhaps, to let things go. See thnt 
Luigi Is ready when we need aim 

Jim wulked f o the storerom. culling 
the Sicilian by name. This cellur hud 
been so const acted as to be sound 
proof. 

It was Juniors quick ear that heard 
him first, as he passed the door of 
Leslie Barron’s cell. 

"They'll find that man and know 
we’re here.” he whispered. 

“We’ll get him as he's finding him ’ 
Hanhy said. 

There were four now wtio crept 
toward the storeroom. They eniered it 
just as Jim was kneeling by Luigi's 
side, untying his bonds. It was Les¬ 
lie who made the first spring at him 
Jim had rot a chance. Outnumbered, 
taken by surprise, unable to rise to 
his feet, his struggle was futile Side 
by side, he and Luigi nibbled vicinuslj 
against gags. 

“Now for Toni Burton I’ said Han 
by, when they left the storeroom 

When the Joor opened. Burton 
stood up and clenched his fists. He 
knew that souk day Luigi's inherent 
love of torture would lapse into sot ie 
such exhibition of violence as would 
kill him. Burton had great Ideas of 
Nordic racial pre-eminence, lie would 
show .’ at even In their moments of 
dying, the Nordic strain was the 
thoroughbred one. 

“Ah!” he said satirically “The 
gentle Luigi ! Good morrow Cali 
ban !” 

Not until that moment had Hantn 
really liked Burton. It was as lie saw 
him standing braced for punishment 
and unafraid, that there came n 
change of heart. 

“Tom, old man," he said. "Junior 
Bill, and I are here. We've trussed 
up two gallows birds. How many 
more are there?" 
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When the light was turned on. It 
was seen that Tom Burton had suf 
fered at itis warder’s hands. His face 
was thin and lined, his body Bruised 
and aching. There were tears in his 
eyes us he shook his rescuers' hands. 

Burton had little to tell. He knew 
only that the Infamous Appleton, who 
hud tipped him into tile pit, ruled here 
absolutely. Burton had seeD only 
Luigi, Jim, and SmiKker. There 
might be others of whom he had not 
heard. He had no idea for what pur 
pose Appleton had made his home 
here, ot that he had been imbrisoned 
beneath his cousin's house. 

“We're here to clean out this 
place,” Hanhy said. “You’d better 
come along with us." 

The searchers made slow progress 
because they were as et unaware of 
the number of Inhabitants this sub 
terranean fastness concealed. The 
general luyout was speedily mode 
clear. The large cellar with the lain 
her was the main feature. Then there 
were three little cells, a kitchen, a 
storeroom, and one other apartment. 
It was through the doors of this Iasi 
that by straining their ears they could 
hear the faint hum of human voices. 

While they were wondering whether 
to attempt to force un entrance, or to 
wait until the people within came out. 
they were relieved of making the de 



“Poor Old Huckleberry Hawkl" She 
Mocked. 


cision. Mr. Appleton stepped out. He 
looked into the mouth of an automatic 
pistol in Hilton Hanby's hand. 

For a moment flaming hate looked 
out of his eyes; then it died away. 
He was again t.he bland and suave 
little man whom they had known sc 
long. 

“1 dislike revolvers,” he said gently. 
"Furthermore, I am unarmed. You 
have something to say to me?” 

“Cjuite a lot,” said Hanby. “1 trust 
you and your friends have been com¬ 
fortable in my house. I begin to un¬ 
derstand now on what you expended 
so much money. Mr. Douglas was 
puzzled about it. You are going to 
tell me why you spent it." 

There was no question hut that a 
look of relief passed over Appleton’s 
face at what was virtually a confes¬ 
sion that his purpose remained a 
secret. 

“Call it a fad,” he observed benevo¬ 
lently. “This living underground is 
nothing n'ew. The famous duke of 
Portland, as you no doubt remember 
constructed a ballroom and a riding 
school tinder the lake of his famous 
Welheck Abbey estate. Consider me 
a humble disciple.” 

"He did what he chose on his own 
property. You are trespassing on 
mine." 


Appleton sighed profoundly. 

“That makes a difference, I admit. 
Well, Mr. Hanby, charge me what you 
think is a fair price for my tenancy 
and i will pay.” 

“There’s another charge, too," Han¬ 
by reminded him. “Murder 1 It doesn’t 
matter whether you strangled Smucker 
or your strong-arm men did it. You’ll 
have trouble dodging the chair 1 

"When you have made a (jj>mplete 
confession, duly witnessed and signed, 
I shall turn you over to the police. 
Appleton, your goose' is cooked, and 
yon ought to have sense enough to 
kuow it. Why have you been schem¬ 
ing for years to get possession of this 
place? Why did you keep tenants 
away ?" 

“It was a fad,” Appleton returned 
blandly. “Every man has one. You, 
for example, desired to be the owner 
of an estate. Well, thut was my ainbi 
tlon, too. 1 have lost. You have won. 
Why, then, not be generous and let 
me go?” 

He made a movement as if ie 
wished to lead them away from the 
door. He did nut notice that Pelham 
slipped behind him and produced a 
bunch of keys. Appleton was only 
uwure that the door opened suddenly 
and he was pushed into the room. 

It was tiie only apartment well fur¬ 
nished. Breakfast things were on a 
small table. In a chair a woman, still 
pretty, but no louger young, was 
smoking a cigarette. She jumped up 
in alarm. 

“What’s the matter, Fred?” she 
cried. “Who are these men?” 

“Mr. Hanby,” Appleton began amia¬ 
bly, "is incensed at discovering our 
retreat Having found nothing Ir¬ 
regular, he decides to accuse us all 
of murder. You are witness that tills 
poor creature"—he pointed to Bur¬ 
ton—“assaulted a giant huckleberry 
hawk intent on Ms destruction.” 

“My G—d I” cried Burton, incoherent 
in his anger. “He asked me to look 
at a giant fuchsia moth I” 

“There is no such thing, of course,’’ 
Appleton said pityingly. “You can 
see that his inind has gone. I had 
him put uuder partial guard. I shall 
admit that he suffered from a homi¬ 
cidal mania? He assaulted Smucker 
directly be came in, and later, unfor¬ 
tunately, he killed the poor fellow 
There are witnesses to this.” 

"All d—d lies!" roared the pro¬ 
fessor. “Execrable falsehoods!’’ 

"As to Smucker," continued Apple- 
ton, “he came here for the sole pur¬ 
pose of setting tire to the Gray house 
and killing its owner and all its in¬ 
mates. I kept him here because I 
liked and respected Mr. Hanby and 
his family.” Appleton’s keen eyes 
were fixed on Hanby’s face. “If Mr. 
Hanby denies knowledge of Smucker’s 
avowed enmity, I shall be greatly sur¬ 
prised." 

“We found him with matches and 
gasoline all ready to set fire to youy 
house,” the woman contributed. 

“1 don’t doubt it,” Pelham said 
dryly; “and 1 don’t doubt that you 
were glad enough to stop Mm. If be 
had burned the Gray house, you would 
have died in its ruins. So far you 
haven't made out a case.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“If you don’t want to be reason¬ 
able," she said, “that is your affair. 
If you want a murder trial, with a 
relative of the Haubys in danger of 
hanging, call In the police. Two cred 
idle witnesses saw the murder com 
mitted." 

“Madam,” said the professor coldly, 
“you lie!” 

“Poor old huckleberry hawk I” she 
mocked. “Y’ou’ve probably forgotten 
very conveniently, but you'll be 
hanged, for all that, if the police ever 
know about it I” There was a certain 
Insolence about her that compelled 
admiration. “We may as well tell the 
truth," she went on. "Fred and I 
have been fond of each other for 
years. His wife wouldn’t consent to 
a divorce, and my husband can’t be 
located. Fred arranged this place 
where we could be undisturbed. He 
didn't fill in the lake completely, as 
you ve no doubt found out He fenced 
it with barbed wire, and planted thorn 
hedges to keep out trespassers.” 

Hanby interrupted her. 

fTO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“Wlio wag It telephoned me all that 
Btuflf about keeping It a bird sanctu 
ary?" 

‘‘Fred did," she answered. “I sug 
gested It, and got the data out of a 
magazine. Rather clever, wasn't It? 
We were dreadfully upset when you 
bought It. Yon wouldn’t have done so 
tf you hadn't known Douglas person 
ally, because everything, as a rule, 
went through Fred's hands. We tried 
everything—threats of violence, at 
tempts to prey on your superstition. 
Everything fulled but the attempt to 
make you feel that yon were doing a 
noble thing In protecting the birds.” 
She bad a musical laugh. "You don't 
mind my laughing, do you?" she asked 
of Hanby. “It really was so quaint I" 
‘‘Go ahead!" he said grimly. “The 
laugh was on me then, but there’s a 
useful old proverb about those who 
laugh last." 

“Oh, you’re on top now," she said; 
“and I’m not even asking you to -be 
generous or forgiving. I'm asking 
you not to be silly and get a dreudful 
lot of notoriety. Your wife and daugh¬ 
ters would hate It. We have lived 
here without your permission. That 
was wrong, but It can be adjusted. 
As God Is my witness, we saved you 
from that dreudful little anarchist 
Smucker. That’s a pretty good score 
for us. If the case comes to trial— 
the murder, 1 mean—1 will testify to 
the fact that Smucker taunted Pro¬ 
fessor Burton, and that the professor 
killed hint In self-defense.' 1 

“I deny It absolutely!” cried Bur 
ton. “This thing must be cleared up. 

I have my career to think of." 

“And a most useful one, no doubt," 
Appleton said politely. “I shall be 
glad to testify that on the whole vou 
behaved well. I shall assure the court 
that had I believed you were really 
the celebrated Professor Burton, I 
should not have detained you." He 
turned to Hanby. "We thought the 
poor man merely believed himself tc 
be the learned professor.” 

“Lies, lies!” shouted Burton. “1 
have no man's blood on my hands I 
demand that the police be called in 
Immediately!" 

“What for?" Appleton asked. “To 
arrest me for trespass?” 

“I am not thinking of trespass. I 
am thinking of murder." 

"What murder?” Appleton asked 
pleasantly. “In murder cases there 
Is always Deeded a corpus delicti—a 
murdered man. Where is he In this 
case? Can you produce him, profes 
sot?" 

“Quite the best thing to do," said 
the woman, "is to let us go away. I 
have a good many things here, but I 
could leave tonight. I say tonight, 
because we don’t want to be seen. 
These people—the professor and that 
nice-looking boy—have grievances 
against us, I admit, but In both In 
stances It was their own fault. The 
boy assaulted a friend and almost 
killed him.” 

“Did you, Les?" Junior demanded. 
“It was some fellow who hung 
around the house at night. Celia 
suw him, and called him a wild faun 
Naturally 1 wasn’t going to stand for 
that, so 1 laid for him and started 
something." 

“Very Jolly of you I” said the worn 
an, smiling. “Wouldn’t the yellow 
papers enjoy writing about it? I 
think you acted splendidly, hut the 
reporters wouldn’t They make most 
fearful fun of youth and moonlight 
and romance. I’m sure Miss Hanby 
would enjoy It. We’ll promise to be 
gone before daybreak tomorrow. You 
see, we haven’t done any damage. Mr 
Hanby, what Is it to he?" 

‘‘I'll have to talk this over In prl 
vate,” he decided. 

"We will await your decision," Ap 
pleton said, smiling. 

“But not here," returned Hanhy 
“I'm going to lock you up till I know 
what is to be the outcome.” He 
smiled a little, and looked at the 
t woman. “I'm a little afraid of you. 

* I think you may be the brains of this 
whole atTair. You shall occupy Les¬ 
lie’s cell for a while." 

The laughing look died from her 
face. Hanby had been right In 
thinking her a dangerous person. 

“I won't go 1" she cried. 

But In the end Appleton persuaded 
her. His attitude was perfect. He 
commended Hanby on his decision. 

“You are quite Justified,” he said 
benignly. “We are admitted tres¬ 
passers. and have no locus standi. I 
consider that you are well within 
your rights. Come, Belle, don’t be 
silly 1 It will only be for a little 
while." 

Belle, who knew him and his moods 
better than anyone else, was not de¬ 
ceived, as were the others. The 
men, watching, thought they saw Ap 
pleton serene In the consciousness of 
having committed no heinous sins. 
Belle knew that murder was In his 
heart at that moment 
“Now, Les and Junior," said Han 
by, when the doors had been shut on 
the captured pair, "go down and bring 
up the wild faun. Stick your guns In 
his ribs. If he has any sense, he'll 
come quietly.” 

“I'll go, too,” said Bill Pelham. “I 
tied thou knots.” 


When they had gone, Burton 
turned to his cousin. 

“Hil,” be cried, “you don’t think 
I killed that man?” 

“Not for a minute; but you might 
have a lot of trouble explaining 
tilings, all the same. I’m relieved at 
his riealh, I’ll admit, i didn't lei: 
Dina, or even Bill, but Mrs. Smuckei 
warned me that he had stolen some 
money from his old fattier, and had 
probably bought a gun. He was seen 
at the G r and Central, where he In 
qulred how to get to Pine Plains 
Mrs. Smucker said he had made 
threats to kill me. That ties up with 
Appleton's story. No matter what 
other reasons he had. 1 believe he dir 
kepp Smucker from trying to kill 
me.” 

“Do you mean to let them go 
then?” 

“It will depend on what we get 
from this thug that Les and Junior 
are bringing.” 

• •••••• 

Jim Delaney had too much sense 
to try to escape from three armed 
men. The fortunes ot war hud 
changed, and he was already consld 
erlng the favorable position ot one 
who turns state's evidence. He silt 
where Hanhy directed him. He could 
see that the owner of the Gray house 
was not to he trifled with. 

“It's enough for you to Know 
Hanby began, “that Appleton and 
Belle are shut away In those cells 
We know all about them. I'm go¬ 
ing to ask you some questions Lie 
if you want to.” 

“I’m not going to lie, boss.” re 
sponded Jim eagerly. “That wouldn’t 
do me no good now, would It?” 

“None at all, but 1 don't want to 
Influence you. Bill, take down his 
evidence, please. Just explain who 
you ore. and why you and that—” 

“Luigi.” Jim volunteered. “He's a 
wop from Sicily. Him and me are 
employed by Appleton. We've been 
storing the stuff and guarding it.' 
Jim smiled ruefully. “I don’t know 
who give us away, hut you certainly 
came when it did the most harm!” 

“Naturally,” Hanhy commented 
wholly Ignorant of what the othei 
meant. “I’m giving you the oppor¬ 
tunity of telling me all about it In 
your own way.” 

“It all began,” Jim declared, “when 
Appleton bought Seymour’s booze. 
This Seymour was a rich man. His 
wife was from a swell family In the 
South, and he expected to live here 
all his life. He had the house on a 
lease, with the option of purchase, 
and he meant to buy, see? So he 
sends home to England for a stock 
of booze—whisky in barrels, and port 
in wood, and liqueurs, and chain 
pagnes. and everything a man wants 
Them guys in England, when they’re 
well fixed, buy wholesale, and they 
all have cellars and outlers to look 
after them. This Seymour, he put In 
enough so he’d never have to buy 
anything else if he lived fo be a hun 
dred. When his kids was drowned 
and Ids w.fe died, tie went hack home, 
and. although lie was past fifty, he 
got Into liir old regiment. Then his 
three brothers was killed In the war 
and he’s a lord or something. Money 
wasn’t anything fo him. He wanted 
to get out of this place, and he liked 
Appleton, so he took Appleton's check 
for the cellar. What does Appleton 
do but get Luigi to build a wall 
across one end of It? wuigi's a ma¬ 
son by trade. Appleton wasn t like 
me. I thought prohibition was a Joke 
when II come in. I was tending bar 
dmvD on Third avenue. Appleton 
had friends in Washington, and they 
knew bonze was out for keeps.” 

Jim was here permitted to light a 
cigar, while Bill put down the main 
Incidents In this recital. 

“Yes.” Jim went on reflectively, 
“that give Appleton the idea. He 
knew booze was going to be scarce, 
so he sta ted to make a place to 
cache It in till the price was right 
and he could dispose of It all at one 
crack. He made new plans of the 
house, and left out the cellar where 
the stuff was stored. I guess that 
fooled you Mr. Hanhy.” 

“It .lid.” Hanby admitt d. 

“He'll fool anybody.” said Jim. who 
was enjoying the Interest aroused >j 
his story. *T'!I say he's the slickest 
bird I've come across. He plans for 
the year after next—that's the sort 
of guy he Is. He had the lake part 
ly filled in. Then he hud some dago 
laborers fix the stream, build a tunnel 
in here, and make the place livable 
They didn't know what they was do 
Ing. and didn't care, so long as they 
was paid good. Then he put Luigi 
in as caretaker. You sea the cops 
were after Luigi, and he didn't stand 
a chance with that build of his. Any 
dick could a’ nabbed him any time. 
Luigi likes to drink an I sleep, and 
this was mea: to him.” 

“What did you do?” Pelham asked 

“I used to t .oot the stuff down tue 
stream. 1 used to get It off the boats 
from friends, drive up to the upper 
road, and put the cases under the 
culvert, so they'd drift down here 
Luigi would pile 'em up. so that when 
the day come he could dump 'em In 
the stream and they'd drift down to 
Boyle's farm. 1 guess were out of 
luck. Tonight’s the night. Everything 


and everyone Is fixed, and now you 
bust up the party I” 

“How were you going to have tnkpn 
It away, if there's so much of It?’ 

“The road Is going to be put under 
repulr after dark, and ull traffic will 
detour That leaves us uninterrupted 
We’ve got forty ten ton trucks all 
ready. They’ll get busy at the right 
time, and take out the stuff, which 
will be down at that lake by Boyle’s 
barn. There won’t be a hitch. This 
is a great fixing game, and I know 
how to fix the guys that might he In 
the way. This Is hlg business,’’ said 
Jim proudly. “Appleton expected to 
have two hundred thousand bucks to 
night.” 

Jim was a gambler. He shrugged 
his shoulders He had lost before 

“Who killed Smucker?” Hanby de 
uianded suddenly. 

“I.ulgi, Served him right. He was 
trying to croak him. the dirty little 
rat ! It was Justifiable homicide, ull 
right Don't yon waste no tears about 
Smucker. He come here fo Immp you 
off. I found him trying to set fire to 
the thicket, that night when we had 
that hlg gale, and the wind was blow 
Ing on fo yonr house.” 

“Let's get this straight," said Han¬ 
by, when he had listened to other 
particulars. “You and I.ulgi were go¬ 
ing to put these ease goods In the 
stream, where they would float down 
to Boyle's place unseen. At Boyle's 
the same trucks that are working on 
the new road would he waiting. These 
would take the stuff and dispose of 
it Is that right?” 

“Positively, boss. Everything was 
fixed hut your gang.” 

“Show me where It Is hidden,” Han 
by said. “I wouldn't try to escape If 
I were you. Those boys will shoot.’ 

At the edge of the large clearing 
carefully stacked In piles, the search¬ 
ers found thousands of cases of 
whisky, brandy, and old wines. Jim 
explained that there bad been ex¬ 
haustive experiments as to the length 
of time they would take to float dmvn 
stream under the road and come to 
rest in Beyle's lake. 

“It’s a straightaway trip but for 
one place,” Jim volunteered. “We 
found they jammed there sometimes, 
so we greased the boards, and now 
they ride pretty.” 

“What about the Seymour stuff 
under the lumber in the big cellar?” 
Hanby asked 

“That wasn’t to go yet. I think 
Appleton wat going to nake a deal 
with you direct when the time came. 
He wouldn’t have no difficulty In sell¬ 
ing that. You can get any price for 
stuff that Is absolutely old and genu¬ 
ine. There’- lots of people afraid 
of getting wood-alcoholized yet.” 

Jim pointed to the cases all ready 
for the journey. 

“This Is i II honest-to-goodness 
stuff,” he went on, “but It ain't old. 
like It used to be. and It don’t do a 
guy any good to lap It up when It’s 
only two years old. I know. I’ve hln 
in the saloon business. Appleton trust¬ 
ed me because I'm off the stuff f 
keeps. Luigi, he drinks the cheapest 
sort of wine, like they used to make 
every morning It the red-ink Joints in 
the city. I'll say Appleton was n 
good picker. I don’t yet get just how 
you butted in.” 

Hanhy did not satisfy the fellow’s 
zeal for knowledge. What followed 
puzzled Jim very much, but he made 
no remarks. He labored under the 
delusion that Leslie was anxious to 
shoot. 

Nor did Luigi understand, but he, 
too, thought that his salvation lay 
In readiness to obey. Without pause 
he, Jim, Pelham, and Junior dumped 
the eases Into the stream. Darkness 
was coming on when they finished, 
Jim had told them that by midnight 
the entire mass would be on Royle's 
property, where Boyle and his sons 
would help to load them on the trucks. 

"1 can’t keep the stuff,” Hanby 
had explained to Burton, “and I want 
It seized on some one else's property. 
Yon can bet Appleton will keep his 
mouth closed I” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“Bur these other two men?” Burton 
asked noxiously. 

“They will (Ind that they have an 
opportunity to get away. It's cloud 
Ing over for rain I’m willing to match 
my giant huckleberry hawk against 
your fighting fuchsia moth that we 
shall never see .lira or Luigi again I’ 

Jim and Luigi could hardly hellevr 
their eyes when they saw that the 
men with nutomntlcs had become neg 
led fill. The two miscreants merged 
Into the shndows, and faded from 
sight by some secret and unknown 
path. 

There remained Appleton and his 
lady. Their problem was not so 
simple. Appleton must be held. 

When the cell door was unlocked, 
the lady was voluble and angry. When 
Appleton's door was flung open he 
Iny on the door. 

“You’ve killed him I” she said, and 
flung herself at Ids side. 

There was no doubt that she loveo 
him. Presently he sat up and smiled 
at her. His face was white. 

“My heart Is not itrong," he ad 
(pitted. “Men with high color often 
owe It less to good health than to 
heart trouble I have had much to 
worry me today. With your permis¬ 
sion, I will get some medicine before 
we resume our conference.” 

Appleton seemed shrunken and 
reeble. It was the woman who sup 
ported him. Slowly they walked ahead 
of their captors toward th large liv¬ 
ing room. Appleton was courteous to 
the last. 

“It Is your house," he said, smil 
Ing feebly. “After you, genltemen I” 

Burton was the last to enter. When 
he wus well In the room, the door was 
suddenly shut and locked behind him. 

Five men stared at one another 
helplessly.’ The sick man had tricked 
them. 


CHAPTER XI 


It was ten minutes before they had 
smashed the door down. Outside there 
was nothing but darkness and pelting 
torrents of rain. With flashlights 
they searched the sanctuary until 
about midnight, torn by thorn spikes 
und drencher to the skin, they had 'o 
confess that they were beaten. Ap 
pleton ana his lady aad escaped 

The flve made their way to the 
wire edge of the bird sanctuary and 
came, exhausted, to the Gray house 
Dina, Celin. and Florence Burton were 
waiting. Their alarm would have 
been greater had not Hanby left a 
note, saying that he and Bill and 
Junior were going on a loug hiking 
trip. 

“Here,” said Hanhy dramatically 
breaking In on them, "are the lost 
ones I Florence, here is your Tom 
Celia, behold the captor of the wild 
faun. I haven’t a moment for ex¬ 
planations.” he added. “Junior and I 
have to go out again.” He turued to 
his son. “Get jiur car around to tbp 
front door as soon a: you can." 

Hurriedly ue picked up the tele¬ 
phone and called the local chief of 
police, whom he had met In the Red 
Chapin murder affair. 

"Mr. Hauby talking,” he began 
"I’ve Just couu In. I met a whole 
train of big trucks passing along 
south. 1 wouldn’t be surprised If they 
were running a cargo f booze. I’d 
look into It, If 1 were you." 

He hung up the instrument. 

“I did that," he explained to his 
family, “because I want the seizure 
made somewhere not on my property 
Boyle happens to be one of the ten 
ants whose repairs cppleton has al 
ways supervised." 

"What seizure?” Dina cried. 

"Bill will have to tell you all about 
It." 

Hanb.v picked up the telephone in¬ 
strument that connected with the ga 
rage, the stables, and the gardeners 
quarters. The listeners heard him 
give what seemed an extraordinarv 
order. He Instructed the three men 
in the stables to ride around the bird 
sanctuary until he ordered them to 
cease patrolling, and to hold any tres¬ 
passers who tried to break away from 
1L 

“Bill will explain," he said. “We’ll 
be back in half an hour.” 

It was almost an hour before he 
came In. 

“We've been checking up things," 
he said. “Nov for something to eat!' 

Again be took up the local tele¬ 
phone. This time he instructed a 
chauffeur to tell the men riding about 
the bird sanctuary that their task 
was done. 

By tills time Dina knew the whole 
story. She was particularly incensed 
at the part played by Appleton's com¬ 
panion. the lady with the pleasing 
voice. 

"You don’t mean to say those dread 
ful people have escaped?” 


“Impossible I” Pelham cried. “How 
do yon know?" 

"Some three hours ago." Hanby told 
them, "Doctor Grant was coming from 
a case, and saw a plump gentleman 
and a good Iroking woman at our 
upper entrance gates. They were 
soaked through—from the rain, he 
supposed—and bad a reasonable story 
to tell. Their motor bad stalled some¬ 
where, and they were on their way 
to get gas. Do”tor Grant believed It, 
and took them as ,ar as Stanford- 
ville, where they bought a five gal¬ 
lon can and hired a car to take them 
hack to their machine. The driver 
was told to go to the nearest railroad 
station. He did so, and -eceived good 
pay and the can of gas. They took 
the ten thirty-five train to New York. 
1 don’t have to he a house detective 
or a Yale sophomore to guess who 
that drenched couple was.” 

“How did they get out of the sanc¬ 
tuary and make the upper road?” 

“They went up the stream. We 
know there’s a clear way. because Jim 
used to float the cases down. While 
we were losing our flesh nnd clothes 
in that d—d thicket, they were wad¬ 
ing In three feet of water to safety. 
Another thing—while they delayed ns. 
the crowd at Boyle’s made Its get¬ 
away. Such a night as this—foggy, 
rainy, nnd moonless—was a godsend 
to them. The tracks were plain 
enough in Boyle’s yard when we got 
there, but „he rain has washed all 
marks from the paved roads.” 

“T.ien It won't be easy to trace 
them?” the professor hazarded. 

“It won’t be hard to trace forty 
ten-ton trucks making a convoy for 
Manhattan. They can't make more 
than twenty-five miles au hour, at the 
outside. They’ll get them, and they’ll 
get Appleton, too.” 

Here the telephone rang sharply. 
It was the local chief of police. He 
was angry nnd disappointed. He In¬ 
formed Hanby that, with his own men 
and prohibition enforcement officials, 
he had overtaken, held up, and 
searched a fleet of big trucks pro¬ 
ceeding southward. They were laden 
only with building material, which 
had been carefully examined. In 
every instance they e driven by 
men whose alibis were genuine. 

“Wow!” said Hanby, hanging up. 
“That wus a hot one I It certainly 
proves that the amateur detective 
business Is not as simple as it seems. 
What AppU .on or Jim did was to 
alter the destination of the booze 
ships. Instead of going toward Man 
hattan, they went Into hiding.” 

Dina sensed deep depression In 
him. Her husband was a man who 
always played to win. 

“Never mind I” she said, putting her 
arm about Ills shoulders, affectionate¬ 
ly. “I’m proud of you all. You’ve 
given a husband back to Florence, 
and but for you 1 might have lost my 
son-in-law.” She smiled at Leslie and 
Celia. “You’ve cleared up the great 
mystery I” 

“Something Is lost In every vic¬ 
tory.” Pelham reminded him. 

Again the telephone disturbed them 
Hanby, answering, raided his right 
hand, enjoining silence and attention 
“Loug distance ” he whispered. “Lis 
ten. all of you I” 

They crowded about the instru¬ 
ment A distant central informed some 
one ns yet unknown that here was 
bis party. 

“This is 11 Hanby speaking,” said 
the man at the instrument. • 

There floated out into the room the 
very clear articulation of Mr. Apple- 
ton. 

“We wish to thank you,” said Ap 
pleton. “for our opportunity to es¬ 
cape. everything turned out as we 
desired. Jim reports the perfect suc¬ 
cess of his operations. Mrs. Apple- 
ton nnd 1 are now in New York. She 
was very much attracted by your per 
sonallty We both feel that we ovt 
a great deal to you. Fortunately wp 
can repay.” 

Hanhy's face turned red. It in¬ 
furiated him to have Appleton jeer 
ing at him over the long distance. 
He was commencing to tell Mr. Ap¬ 
pleton what he thought of him when 
Dina lapped him on the arm. 
“Listen 1” she commanded. 

“1 am not lying when 1 say we can 
repay,” Mr. Appleton remarked, when 
Hanby’s recriminations were cut 
short. ”Oh, dear me. no! As you will 
not see any of us again. I bequeath 
to you the contents of your own 
cellar. Even the taw cannot take it 
away from you I” 

(THE END] 





